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CHAPTER XIll 
ONE NIGHT 


WAKE, Miss Sahib, awake! ” 
A “Miss North! Miss North! ” 

Mabel sat up in bed. Some one was shaking her window 
violently, and outside on the verandah were those two persistent 
voices. 

“See what it is, Tara,” she called to her ayah, but the woman was 
crouching in a corner, her teeth chattering with fright. Seeing that 
she was incapable of obeying, Mabel threw on a dressing-gown and 
went to the window. Outside stood Fitz Anstruther, his face pale in 
the moonlight, and Ismail Bakhsh, who was armed with his old regi- 
mental carbine and sabre. Thus accoutred, he was wont to mount 
guard over the house and its inmates when Dick was absent, patrol- 
ling the verandahs at intervals; but he had never hitherto found it 
necessary to terrify his charges by a midnight alarm. 

‘“‘ What is it?” asked Mabel, opening the window. 

“You must get dressed at once, and bring anything that you parti- 
cularly value,” said Fitz hurriedly. ‘We were attacked on the way 
to Nalapur, and there was no durbar. I’m come instead of the Major 
to fetch you to the old fort, for Bahram Khan and his cutthroats may 
be here at any moment. Will you speak to Mrs. North, please? I 
was afraid of startling her if I knocked at her window, or came into 
the house. Winlock is outside with twenty sowars, and he and I will 
see after the papers in the Major’s study.” 

Mabel dropped the blind and went towards Georgia’s room, twisting 
up her hair mechanically as she did so. Rahah was already on the 
alert, and met her with gleaming eyes. 
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“T know, Miss Sahib. The evil is at hand at last. Awake, O my 
lady!” She laid a hand gently on Georgia’s forehead. ‘The time 
has come to take refuge in the fort. The Sahib bade me be prepared.” 

“Dick has sent Mr. Anstruther to fetch us, Georgie,” said Mabel, 
unconsciously altering Fitz’s words, as Georgia, half-awake, looked 
sleepily from her to Rahah. ‘TI think he wants us to be quick.” 

“Of course,” said Georgia, rousing herself. ‘ Now, Rahah, you will 
be happy at last. We’ll come and help you, Mab, before Tara’s ready. 
Oh, but the papers !—I must see that they are safe.” 

“ Mr, Anstruther is looking after them,” said Mabel. 

“IT wonder whether Dick thought of giving him the key of the safe? 
Very likely he forgot it in his hurry. He had better have my dupli- 
cate. Oh, thanks, Mab. There’s a tin despatch-box standing by the 
safe which will hold all the important papers.” 

With the key in her hand, Mabel hurried down the passage, her 
slippers making no sound on the matting. There was a light in Dick’s 
den, and Fitz and Captain Winlock were shovelling armfuls of papers 
and various small articles into a huge camel-trunk which stood open 
in the middle of the floor. As Mabel reached the door, Winlock held 
out something to Fitz. ‘Not much use taking this, at any rate,” he 
said, and a cold hand seemed to grip Mabel’s heart as she saw that it 
was Dick’s tobacco-pouch, which Georgia, with what his sister con- 
sidered a reprehensible degree of toleration for her husband’s pleasant 
vices, had worked for him. 

“No, put it in,” said Fitz gruffly. ‘It may comfort her to have it.” 

A slight sound at the door made both men jump, and looking round 
they saw Mabel, her eyes wide with terror. 

“Mr. Anstruther, what has happened to Dick?” The words were 
barely audible. Fitz stood guiltily silent. ‘Tell me,” she said. 

“ He was wounded,” growled Winlock. 

“‘Tt’s worse than that, I know. Is he taken prisoner ?” 

“No,” was the unwilling reply. 

“ Then he’s killed! Oh!—” But before Mabel could utter another 
word Fitz’s hand was upon her mouth. 

“ Miss North, you must not scream. For Heaven’s sake, think of 
his wife! Remember what those two have been to one another, and 
remember—everything. Let us get her safe to the fort, and let Mrs. 
Hardy break it to her gently. A sudden shock like this might kill her.” 

Mabel freed herself from the restraining hand, and stood shivering 
as if with cold. “Oh, Dick, Dick!” she said pitifully, in a tone that 
went to the men’s hearts, and crept back in silence along the passage. 
Once in her own room she dropped helplessly into a chair, and sat 
rigid, her eyes staring before her. Dick dead! Georgia a widow !—that 
perfect comradeship at an end for ever !—and Georgia did not know it. 
Mabel wrung her hands feebly. It was the only movement she had 
strength to make. All power of thought and action seemed to have 
forsaken her. Dick was dead, and Georgia was left. 
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“My beloved Mab!” Georgia came hurrying in, equipped for 
driving. ‘I said I should be ready first, but I didn’t expect to find 
you quite so far behind. I believe Rahah keeps half my things packed, 
in case of a night alarm of this kind, but of course your ayah is not 
accustomed to these little excitements. Are you overwhelmed by the 
amount that has to be done?” 

“Yes; I don’t know what to pack first,” said Mabel, with a forced 
laugh, keeping her face turned away. 

‘Well, Rahah and I will see to that while you dress. We may be 
some days in the fort, and you don’t want to go about in an amber 
dressing-gown all the time. We'll begin with your jewel-case. Where 
is it?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. What’s the good of taking that sort of thing ?” 

“It might be invaluable —to buy food, or bribe the enemy, or ransom 
a prisoner, or anything of that kind. Where ¢s it, Mab? I thought 
you kept it in here?” 

“Yes, I do.” Mabel looked up from the shoe she was tying, as 
Georgia ransacked a drawer in vain. “But no doubt Tara has taken 
it out to the cart already. She has always been instructed to save it 
first of all if the house was on fire.” 

Mabel spoke wearily. The awful irony of Georgia’s fussing over a 
box of trinkets while Dick lay dead almost broke down her self-control. 
How was it that she did not guess the truth without being told? 

** But why hasn’t she come back to help you to dress? I hope it’s 
all right, Mab, but I doubt if you’ll see that jewel-case again. She 
has had time to slip away with it and hide somewhere, Here, Rahah, 
put all these things in the box. It’s well to take plenty of clothes, 
Mab, for we are not likely to be able to get much washing done.” 

* Don’t!” burst from Mabel. 

“ Why not?” asked Georgia, in astonishment. 

“ Why, it sounds as if you thought we were going to spend the rest 
of our lives in the fort,” said Mabel lamely. 

*T don’t see why. Surely you would like to save as many of your 
things as possible, whether we stay there long or not?” 

“Qh yes, of course.” Mabel turned away to fasten her dress at the 
glass, conscious that in Georgia’s eyes she must be playing a sorry 
part. Georgia thought her dazed with fright, whereas her mind was 
full of that dreadful moment when the revelation must at last be 
made. 

“ Are you nearly ready, Mrs. North?” asked Fitz’s voice in the 
passage. 

“Quite,” replied Georgia, stuffing Mabel’s dressing-gown ruthlessly 
into a full trunk. ‘Tell the servants to come and fetch the boxes, 
please.” 

“Well, I’m afraid the servants have stampeded to some extent. 
Ismail Bakhsh, and the rest of the chaprasis, and one or two others are 
left, and that’s all, but of course they’ll make themselves useful.” 
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“You see, Mab!” said Georgia, and Mabel understood that she 
need not expect to see her jewel-case again. They followed Fitz out 
into the verandah, in front of which all the vehicles belonging to the 
establishment were ranged, drawn by everything in the shape of a 
horse that could be found. 

*“T told Ismail Bakhsh to get them out,” said Fitz. “There are 
the wives and children to bring, and I knew you wouldn’t mind.” 

“Of course not,” said Georgia. ‘ Wait a moment, please; I have 
forgotten something,” and she ran back into the drawing-room, Mabel 
knew what it was she had remembered. 

“I hope she won’t be long,” said Fitz anxiously. ‘ We’ve been 
here a quarter of an hour already.” 

Only a quarter of an hour! ‘To Mabel it seemed hours since she 
had been awakened by those voices on the verandah. She looked out 
beyond the line of troopers sitting motionless on their horses, and 
noticed, without perceiving the significance of the fact, that there were 
two or three of their number acting as scouts farther off. 

“JT daren’t lose any more time,” Fitz went on, fidgeting up and 
down the steps. ‘I can’t think how it is they have left us so long.” 

Ismail Bakhsh, stowing Mabel’s dressing-bag under the seat of the 
dogcart, looked round. “Sahib, ve rides to-night. They will not 
cross the border until he has passed.” 

“Then whoever or whatever fe may be, he has probably saved all 
our lives,” said Fitz, as Georgia came out of the house. While he was 
helping her into the dogcart, Mabel caught once more the sound of 
the footsteps of the galloping horse, which the old trooper’s quick ear 
had perceived some minutes before. The sowars straightened them- 
selves suddenly in their saddles, and their horses pricked their ears in 
the direction of the noise. 

“Qld boy seems somewhat agitated to-night,” muttered Winlock to 
Fitz, as the invisible rider pulled up suddenly, then galloped on again. 

“There’s enough to make him so,” returned Fitz, who was helping 
to hoist the last terrified native woman, with her burden of two chil- 
dren and several brass pots, into one of the carts. “ All right now?” 
he demanded, looking down the row of vehicles. ‘ We had better be 
off then.” 

Was it fancy, or did Mabel see the sparks struck from the stone on 
which the unseen horse stumbled as the sound came nearer? She 
could have screamed for sheer terror; but Rahah, who was her com- 
panion on the back seat of: the dogcart, laughed aloud as she wrapped 
the end of her chadar round the great white Persian cat she held in 
her arms. 

“‘ What fear is there, Miss Sahib? No man has ever stood against 
Sinjaj Kilin, and he is close at hand. The rule of the Sarkar will 
continue.” 

** Now, do tell me what has happened,” Mabel heard Georgia saying 
to Fitz, as he drove out of the gate. “I’m sure I am a model soldier’s 
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wife, for Dick suddenly sends me a bare message ordering me to 
abandon all my household gods and take refuge in the fort, and I do 
it without asking why! But I must confess I should like to know 
the reason. Did the durbar break up in disorder, or were you attacked 
on the way back ?” 

“There was no durbar at all. Our people were attacked on the 
way there. But I say, Mrs. North,” said Fitz desperately, anticipating 
Georgia’s questions, “I can’t tell you what happened then, for I wasn’t 
there. Won’t it do if I recount my own experiences, and you ask the 
other fellows about the rest of it when we get to the fort?” He left 
her no time to answer, and went on hurriedly— 

“‘ Yesterday we marched as far as the entrance to the Akrab Pass, 
some way beyond Dera Gul, and camped there for the night. The 
Major chose the site of the camp himself, in an awfully good position 
commanding the mouth of the pass, and arranged everything just as 
if it was war-time. I knew, of course, that he expected treachery of 
some sort, and I was horribly sick when he told me this morning that 
I was to stay and guard the camp with Winlock, and not go with him 
to the durbar. I know I yearned to disobey orders, but, you see, he 
left me certain things to do if—if anything went wrong.” Fitz cleared 
his throat, muttered that he thought he must have got a cold, and 
hastened on. “ Beltring had come down from Nalapur to meet the 
Commissioner, as he thought, and the Sardar Abd-ul-Nabi was waiting 
just inside the pass with an escort of the Amir’s troops. We in camp 
had nothing to do but kick our heels all day, for the Major left 
strict orders against going out of sight of the pass. He meant to 
get through his work by daylight, so as to sleep at the camp to-night, 
and come back here in the morning, you see. There were no caravans 
passing, and the place seemed deserted, which we thought a bad sign. 
But about eleven this morning one of our scouts brought in a small 
boy, who had come tearing down the pass and asked for the English 
camp. We had the little chap up before us, and I recognised him as 
a slave-boy I saw at Dera Gul the day Miss North and I were there. 
He knew me at once, and began to pour out what he had to say so 
fast that we could scarcely follow him. It seems that the Hasrat Ali 
Begum had managed in some way to get an inkling of Bahram Khan’s 
plot, and she despatched one of her confidential old ladies to warn you 
and the Major. Unfortunately, the old lady was caught, and Bahram 
Khan was so enraged with his mother that he promptly packed his 
whole zenana off to Nalapur, to be out of mischief, I suppose. On the 
way through the pass this boy, by the Begum’s orders, managed to hide 
among the rocks when they broke camp, and so escaped with her 
message. He hoped to catch the Major before he started, but, most 
unhappily, he dared not ask the only man he met whether he had passed, 
and he was behind him instead of in front. So he came down the pass, 
missing him entirely, of course, and warned us instead. The Major’s 
force was to be attacked in the worst part of the defile, he told 
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us, and as soon as a messenger could reach Dera Gul to say that the 
attack had taken place, Bahram Khan would start and raid Alibad. It 
was an awful dilemma for Winlock and me. It was no use sending after 
the Major to warn him, for whatever was to happen must have happened 
by that time, and if we tried to warn the town, Bahram Khan was 
safe to intercept the messenger and start on his raid at once, and 
of course we couldn’t evacuate the camp without orders. We decided 
to strike the tents and get everything ready for a start at any moment, 
and we posted our best shots on either side of the entrance to the 
pass, in case the Major’s party should be pursued. ‘Then we waited, 
and at last the—the force turned up. Thanks to the Major’s sus- 
picions and precautions, the surprise was much less complete than 
had been intended. But as I said, I can’t tell you about that. Well, 
we had to get back here. The enemy were supposed not to be far 
behind, so we left Beltring and twenty-five men to hold the mouth of 
the pass at all hazards, and see that no messenger got through until 
we were safely past Dera Gul. After that it was left to them to seize 
the moment for retreating on Shah Nawaz, which Haycraft was to 
evacuate, so that both detachments might return here by the line of 
the canal. We put our wounded and baggage in the middle, and 
started 

“No, wait!” cried Georgia, for hitherto Fitz had spoken so fast 
that she had found it impossible to get in a word. ‘Who were 
wounded? You said nothing about them before. Was any one 
killed ?” 

“TTI really can’t give you any particulars,” returned Fitz, at 
his wits’ end. “Please let me finish my tale. I’m getting to the 
most exciting part. It was fearfully thrilling when we had to pass 
under the very walls of Dera Gul. Of course we were all ready for 
action at a moment’s notice, but the men were told to ride at ease, 
and talk if they liked, to give the impression that all was well. I 
know Winlock and I exchanged the most appalling inanities at the top 
of our voices, till the Dera Gul people must have thought we were 
drunk. As we expected, pretty soon there came a hail from the walls, 
asking who we were, and Ressaldar Badullah Khan, who was nearest, 
called back that we were returning from Nalapur without holding the 
durbar. ‘But what has happened?’ asked the voice from the wall. 
‘ What should happen, save that the Superintendent Sahib won’t hold 
the durbar?’ said the Ressaldar, and we went on. Of course they 
must have been awfully puzzled, for they couldn’t see our wounded in 
the dark, and the only thing to do was to send some one off to the pass 
to find out what had happened. Beltring was to look out for that, 
and if possible to seize the messenger and get his men away at once, 
before Bahram Khan could come up and take him in the rear.” 

** And I suppose Dick is helping to prepare the fort for defence?” 
asked Georgia. ‘ There must be a dreadful amount to do.” 

“Oh, that reminds me, Miss North,” cried Fitz quickly, turning 
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round to Mabel. “The Commissioner was most anxious to come and 
fetch you himself, but we pointed out to him that he could do no good, 
and being lame, might hinder us a good deal. Excuse me, Mrs. North, 
I think I must give all my attention to driving just here. I don’t know 
why all the people should have turned their possessions out into the 
street, unless it was to make it awkward for us.” 

They were approaching the fort, and the roadway was almost blocked 
with carts, cattle, household goods, and terrified people. Several 
vedettes, to whom Winlock gave a countersign, had been passed at 
various points, and it was evident that the sudden danger had not 
taken the military authorities, at any rate, by surprise. The space in 
front of the fort gates was a blaze of light from many torches, and 
several officers in uniform were resolutely bringing order out of the 
general chaos. Gangs of coolies, bearing sand-bags and loads of 
furniture, fuel, provisions, and forage, seemed inextricably mixed up 
with shrill-voiced women and crying children, ponies, camels, and 
goats ; and it needed a good deal of shouting, and some diplomacy, with 
a little physical force, to separate the various streams and set them 
flowing in the right directions. As the dogcart stopped, Woodworth, 
the adjutant, came up. 

“We want volunteers to help destroy the buildings round the fort,” 
he said. ‘ You'll go, Anstruther? What about your servants, Mrs, 
North?” 

‘““There are seven who have come with us, nearly all old soldiers,” 
said Georgia. “If you will speak to Ismail Bakhsh, who is a host in 
himself, I will see that their wives and children are safely lodged while 
they set to work.” 

“‘ Awfully sorry to trouble you about this sort of thing just now,” 
said Woodworth awkwardly. 

“Trouble? I am delighted they should help, of course. Where 
shall I find my husband ?” 

“Good Heavens! You haven’t heard— ? 
suddenly. 

“ You blighted idiot!” muttered Fitz under his breath. “ Fact is, 
Mrs. North, the Major’s hurt—rather badly ”—this reluctantly ; “but I 
didn’t want to frighten you sooner than I could help g 

“Where is he? Take me to him at once,” was all she said. 

Woodworth stepped forward mechanically to help her out of the 
cart, but found himself forestalled. The Commissioner had come 
hurrying up, preceded by two huge Sikhs, who cleared a passage for 
him through the throng, and now, supporting himself upon his crutch, 
he held out his hand to Georgia. 

“Believe me, Mrs. North,” he said, “you have the sympathy of 
every man here at this terrible time. Surely it must be some conso- 
lation to you that your noble husband fell fighting, as he would have 
wished, and that the smallness of our losses is entirely owing to his 
prudence and self-sacrifice ? ” 
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The adjutant stopped 
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Georgia, on the ground now, looked about her like one dazed, 
finding, wherever she looked, fresh confirmation of the cruel truth. 
In Mr. Burgrave’s sympathising face, in Woodworth’s pitying eyes, in 
the sorrowful glances of the stern troopers who had closed up round 
the group, she read the reality of what she had just heard. Her hand 
went quickly from her heart to her eyes, as though to shut out the 
sight. Then it dropped again. 

“Qh, you might have told me at once!” she cried wildly to Fitz. 
“TI could have borne it better from you than from the man at whose 
door it all lies.” 

*‘When you are more yourself, Mrs. North, I know you will repent 
this injustice,” said Mr. Burgrave, without anger. “ Allow me to take 
you to your quarters in the fort.” 

Georgia shook from head to foot as he offered her his arm. She 
was on the point of refusing it, of yielding to the sickening sense of 
aversion with which his presence inspired her, when the intent gaze 
of the mounted troopers arrested her attention, and awakened her to 
the deadly peril in which the Commissioner stood. These men 
idolised Dick, they had heard her accuse Mr. Burgrave of causing his 
death, a word from her would mean that his last moment had come. 
Even to turn her back upon him would signify that she left him to 
their vengeance, which might not follow immediately, but would be 
certain to fall sooner or later. With an effort she conquered her 
repugnance, and laid her hand upon his arm. 

“‘ At a time like this there are no private quarrels,” she said hoarsely, 
addressing the troopers rather than the Commissioner, ‘We must 
stand together for the honour of England.” 

“Of course, of course,” agreed Mr. Burgrave, wondering what on 
earth had called forth such a melodramatic remark, for he missed the 
growl of disappointed rage with which the troopers let their ready 
blades fall back into the scabbards. ‘ Most admirable spirit, I’m 
sure.” 

“Upon my word!” muttered Woodworth to Fitz, “the man would 
have been cut to pieces before our eyes in another moment, and he 
never saw it.” 

“Qh, ignorance is bliss,” returned Fitz shortly. ‘ What’s to 
happen to the carts?” 

“Broken up for firewood, I suppose. We can’t make room for 
everything.” 

“T fear you will find your quarters somewhat confined,” Mr. 
Burgrave was saying kindly to Georgia, as with the help of his Sikhs 
he piloted her through the gateway; “ but we cannot expect palatial 
accommodation in our present circumstances. Our good friends Miss 
Graham and Mrs. Hardy are taking pains to make things comfortable 
for you, I know, and you must be kind enough to excuse the de- 
ficiencies due to lack of time and means.” 

Georgia gave a short fierce laugh. The Commissioner’s tone sug- 
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gested that if he had been consulted earlier there would have been a 
perfect Hétel Métropole in readiness to receive the fugitives. She 
broke away from him, and laid her hand lovingly upon one of the 
new gates, for his presentation of which to a presumably ruined fort 
all the papers of the province had made Dick their butt only the week 
before. The echoes of their Homeric laughter were even now re- 
sounding in Bombay on the one hand, and Lahore on the other. 

“Tf your life—any of our lives, are saved, it will all be due to 
him!” she cried, and the Commissioner marvelled at the lack of 
sequence so characteristic of a woman’s mind. He led Georgia 
through the labyrinth of curiously-involved passages and courts at 
the back of the club-house, where Government stores and stray 


pieces of private property were lying about pell-mell, until they could ~ 


be separated and reduced to some sort of order by the overworked 
officer in charge of the housing arrangements, Mabel following with 
Rahah. At last they reached a tiny oblong courtyard not far from 
the rear wall of the fort. Here, in the middle of the paved space, 
was Mrs. Hardy, sorting a heap of her possessions with the assistance 
of an elderly Christian native, Mr. Hardy’s bearer. 

“Qh, my dear! my poor dear!” she cried, running to Georgia, 
and for a moment the two women held each other locked in a close 
embrace. 

“This room,” said Mr. Burgrave, who seemed to feel it his duty to 
do the honours of the place, “has been allotted to Miss Graham, as 
it communicates by a passage with the Colonel’s quarters in the next 
courtyard. The two on the right are Mr. and Mrs. Hardy’s, the two 
on the left are intended for you, Mrs. North, and the one opposite for 
you, Mabel. I believe the arrangement was suggested to Colonel 
Graham by Major North himself.” 

Mrs. Hardy raised her head and gave him a fiery glance. ‘“ Miss 
North, will you be so kind as to request Mr. Burgrave to go away?” 
she said viciously. 

*“No; wait, please,” said Georgia. ‘Which of the officers were 
with my husband when he—was hit, Mr. Burgrave ?” 

“There were several, I believe, but the only one not seriously 
wounded was Mr. Beltring, and he will not come in until the Shah 
Nawaz contingent gets here—if at all.” 

‘“‘ Tf—when he comes, I should like to see him, please,” said Georgia, 
and the Commissioner departed. 

‘““Now come in, dear, and lie down,” said Mrs. Hardy. “ Your 
rooms are ready, and I see Rahah, like a good girl, has even brought 
the cat to make it look homelike. Anand Masih will bring you some 
tea in a minute, and then I hope you will rest a little.” 

“Dear Mrs. Hardy, you have given us all your own furniture,” 
protested Georgia, recognising a well-worn study table; but Mrs. 
Hardy shook her head vigorously. 

“ Nonsense, my dear, nonsense! We had far more brought in 
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than we can possibly use, and as soon as I have seen you settled, 
Anand Masih and I will look after my rooms. Mr. Hardy is helping 
Dr. Tighe in the reading-room, which they have turned into a hospital, 
or I know he would have come to see if he could do anything for you.” 

Never silent for a moment, Mrs, Hardy administered tea without 
milk to Mabel and Georgia, and then tried vainly to induce them to go 
to bed. Just as she was departing in despair, Flora Graham ran in. 

“‘T am helping to arrange the hospital—I can’t stay,” she panted. 
“Oh, Mrs. North, Mabel darling, I am so sorry. I can’t tell you how 
much—” She stopped, unable to speak. ‘I know a little what it is 
like,” she added, with a sob; “ Fred and his men are not in yet.” 

She dashed away, and Georgia and Mabel sat silent, hand in hand, 
until the sound of a cheer from the labouring garrison heralded the 
arrival of the Shah Nawaz detachment. Presently the clink of spurs 
on the verandah announced young Beltring, who was Dick’s most 
trusted pupil among the military officers desiring political employ- 
ment, and as a man after his chief's own heart, had been allowed to 
earn experience, if not fame, as his assistant at Nalapur. He came in 
slowly and reluctantly, scarcely daring to look at Georgia, his torn and 
bloodstained clothes and bandaged head bearing eloquent testimony 
to the fighting he had seen that day. 

“Sit down, Mr. Beltring,” said Georgia, holding out her hand to 
him. “ You got here without further loss, I hope?” 

“ Yes, the enemy were on both sides of us, but they never came 
near enough to do us any harm,” he answered, dropping wearily into 
a chair. 

** Now tell us, please. You were with him—at the end ?” 

“IT was the nearest, but not with him. He was riding with that 
treacherous scoundrel, Abd-ul-Nabi, and we had orders to keep a few 
paces to the rear. We thought he wanted to speak to Abd-ul-Nabi 
privately, but now I believe it was because he foresaw what was 
coming. We were still in that part of the pass where the walls are too 
steep for any ambush, when he, on in front with Abd-ul-Nabi, was 
rounding the corner where the track goes down suddenly into a wide 
rocky nullah. He must have seen something that he was not meant 
to see—the glitter of weapons among the rocks, perhaps—for he turned 
suddenly and shouted, ‘Back! back! an ambuscade!’ Abd-ul-Nabi 
spurred his horse across the pathway to prevent his getting back to 
us, but the Major came straight at him, and the ruffian pulled out a 
pistol and fired at him point-blank. I cut the wretch down the next 
moment, but the Major had dropped like a log, and before we could 
get him up there was a rush round the corner in front, while Abd-ul- 
Nabi’s escort, who had been riding last, attacked us in the rear. 
Leyward took command, and the fellows behind were soon disposed 
of, but in front we had a pretty hard time. At last we drove them 
back far enough to get at the Major’s body. He was lying under a 
heap of dead. I got him out, and his head fell back on my shoulder. 
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No, there could be no mistake, Mrs. North. Do you think I would 
ever have left him while there was any breath in his body? I tried to 
get him on to my horse, and Badullah Khan helped me. Just as we 
had got him up, there was another rush, and the wretched beast broke 
away. I was thrown off on my head, and when I came to myself the 
Ressaldar was holding me in front of him on his horse, and we were 
in full retreat down the pass. We had lost eight killed besides the 
Major, and Leyward and the two other fellows were all badly wounded, 
besides almost every one of the men, and—and they wouldn’t go 
back.” 

‘No, no, it would have been wrong,” murmured Georgia. ‘ Thank 
you for telling me this. There could be no message.” 

“*No message,” repeated Beltring, answering the unspoken question. 

‘““He could not send me any message,” wailed Georgia, as the 
young man went out, “and I parted from him in anger. Oh, Dick, 
my darling, my darling—forgive me!” 

“ Oh, Georgie, don’t!” sobbed Mabel. 

“Poor Mab! I forgot you were there. Lie down here on my bed. 
I can’t sleep.” 

“T’m sure I can’t,” protested Mabel. 

It was not long before she cried herself to sleep, however, but 
Georgia sat where she was until the morning. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
TO KEEP THE FLAG FLYING 


AB!” Mabel awoke from her uneasy slumbers to wonder where 

she was, and why Georgia was sitting there, her face silhouetted 
against the square of grey light that represented a window. “ Mab! 
Dick is not dead.” 

“¢ Why—Oh, Georgie !—have you heard anything?” 

“No; but I know it. We always agreed that if either of us died 
when the other was not there, the one that was dead should come 
back to say good-bye. And I have waited for him all night, and he 
has not come.” 

Mabel gazed at her in horror. ‘Oh, but you are not building 
upon that, Georgie? How can it be any proof that he is alive? He 
might not be allowed to come.” 

“He promised. Besides, I know he is alive,” persisted Georgia 
obstinately. ‘If he was dead, I should feel it.” 

‘“‘ Georgie dear, you mustn’t go on like this. You will make your- 
self ill. Come and lie down a little, and try to go to sleep. I will 
tell you if he comes,” Mabel ended with a sob. 

“If he does, I shall know,” murmured Georgia as she lay down. 
‘Thanks, Mab; I am so tired.” 

Mabel waited only until she was asleep, and then, summoning 
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Rahah to watch beside her, went in search of Dr. Tighe. As it 
happened, she met him in the passage which led into the courtyard. 

*‘ Bad business this, Miss North. How is his poor wife?” 

‘She has borne up wonderfully, but—oh, Dr. Tighe, I’m afraid her 
mind is going. She will persist that Dick is not dead.” 

“ Poor thing! can’t realise it yet,” said the doctor sympathetically. 

“No, it is a regular delusion. She says he is still alive, or she 
would know it. What can we do? I thought perhaps if she could 
see his body———” 

“No, no. Better that the delusion should last for ever than that 
she should see his body after those fiends have had to do with it.” 

‘But she must give up hope soon, and it will be such an awful 
disappointment———”” 

‘“‘ If the hope keeps her up through the next few days, so much the 
better. Afterwards, please God, she’ll have more enduring comfort 
than we could give her.” 

*‘ But I can’t help hoping too, and it will make the reality so much 
worse,” said Mabel, with an irrepressible sob. 

“ Woman alive! who cares about you?” cried the doctor furiously. 
“ What do your little bits of feelings signify compared with hers? No, 
no; I beg your pardon, Miss North,” his tone softening. “I'd get a 
fine wigging if the Commissioner heard me, wouldn’t I? But you 
must remember how much you have got left, and your sister has 
nothing. For God’s sake, let her please herself with thinking that 
he’s all right for the present, if that comforts her at all. By-and-by 
the truth will come to her gradually, but she will have the child to 
think of, and the bitterness will be gone. Come, now, you’re brave 
enough for that, aren’t you? How is she? Asleep just now? [I'll 
look in again lateron. Now make up your mind to be unselfish about 
this.” 

“Does he mean that I am selfish generally ?” mused Mabel. “It 
never struck me before. But nobody seems to care about me. They 
all think that I have Eustace left. As if he could ever make up for 
Dick!” she laughed mirthlessly at the mere idea. “He will be 
coming in presently, and making appropriate remarks. Oh dear! oh 
dear! If he had gone to the durbar and been killed instead of Dick, 
I believe I should have been glad. How dreadful it is! How can I 
ever marry him? But I know I shall never have the courage to tell 
him I wish to give him up. What can I do?” 

“Mabel, my poor little girl!” Mr. Burgrave emerged from the 
passage, and came towards her as she stood listlessly on the verandah. 
“You have slept badly, I fear? How is Mrs. North? ” 

‘“‘ She won’t believe that he is dead.” And Mabel, her eyes filled with 
tears, repeated to him Georgia’s words. 

“Very touching, very touching,” remarked the Commissioner, his 
tones full of sympathy. ‘“ Poor thing! it is unspeakably sad to see so 
strong a mind overthrown. You must find it very trying, poor child! 
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I hope you are taking care of yourself?” His glance travelled over 
her, and Mabel remembered for the first time that she had slept in her 
clothes, and that her hair had not been touched since she had twisted 
it up roughly the night before on the first alarm. 

“Oh, I know I’m not fit to be seen! ” she cried impatiently. ‘ But 
what does it signify?” 

“Tt signifies very much. ‘Think of the natives in the fort. Their 
endurance—even their loyalty—may depend upon our success in 
keeping up appearances during the next few days. And we white men, 
also—surely it is a poor compliment to us to make such a sorry ob— 
figure—of yourself? Then there is your unfortunate sister. Is it 
likely to restore her mental balance to see you in such a dishevelled 
condition? Oblige me by changing your dress and doing something 
to your hair. It is a public duty at such a time.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t bother,” said Mabel, weeping weakly. “I 
have no black things, and I can’t bear to put on colours.” 

** My dear girl, is it for me to dictate to you as to your clothes?” 
The tone, half-severe and half-humorous, stung Mabel. ‘ Consider- 
ing poor Mrs. North’s delusion, would it not be well to humour her, 
in so far as not to insist upon wearing mourning immediately ? ” 

“ Oh, very well,” was the grudging reply, of which Mabel repented 
the next moment, adding contritely, ‘I’m sorry to have been so cross, 
Eustace. I will try to be brave.” 

“That is what I expect of my little girl. She doesn’t mean to 
bring discredit upon my choice by showing the white feather? I rely 
upon her to set an example of confidence to the whole garrison.” 

He bestowed upon her what Mabel inwardly stigmatised as a lofty 
kiss of encouragement before departing, and she obeyed him meekly, 
going at once to her room in order to pay the desired attention to 
her personal appearance. She was so angry with herself for having 
deserved his rebuke that she forgot to be angry with him. After all, 
it was well for her to have this severe master to please, if she was in 
danger of bringing disgrace upon her country by her faint-heartedness. 
She was taking herself to task in this strain, when the sound of voices 
in the outermost of Georgia’s two rooms, which was next to her own, 
interrupted her meditations. 

“Qh dear! Georgie hasn’t slept long,” she lamented to herself. 
“‘ Who is that talking to her, I wonder? Oh, Mr. Anstruther, of course.” 

“T came in to see if there was anything I could do for you,” she 
heard Fitz say. ‘I’m ashamed to be so late, but the fact is, I was up 
all night knocking down houses and setting coolies to cart away the 
remains, and when we had got the space all round pretty clear and 
came in, I was so dead tired that I just lay down and went to sleep 
where I was.” 

“Qh, you should have rested while you had the chance,” said 
Georgia. ‘ Everybody is too kind to me, and there’s nothing I want 
done. Then we are really besieged now ?” 
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‘| suppose we may say we are in a state of siege. At present all 
the tribes are holding jirgahs to consider the matter. Our outer 
circle of vedettes was driven in soon after we got here last night, but 
we held the houses facing the fort against a few spasmodic rushes 
until we had got the zone of fire cleared. ‘The enemy are too close 
for comfort as it is, but at any rate they have a space to cross before 
they can get up to the walls.” 

“Then they are occupying the town ?” 

Decidedly, if that means looting all the houses and firing most of 
them.” 

“Ts our house burnt ?” 

* Almost as soon as you were out of it. I noticed the fire when I 
turned round once as we were driving. But I don’t think that can 
have been the enemy. I fancy the servants who shirked coming with 
us were looting, and some one had knocked over a lamp.” 

* And how are things going with us here?” 

*So-so. But you know, Mrs. North, if it hadn’t been for the 
Major and Colonel Graham, we might as well have taken refuge in a 
fowl-house as in this place. Long ago they got in all the stores they 
could without attracting attention, and everything else was ready to be 
moved at a moment’s notice. They had their plans all cut and dried, 
too, and every man found his post assigned to him. The walls are 
good against anything but artillery, and the towers, and loopholes, and 
gates have all been put into some sort of repair.” 

“ Yes,” said Georgia, “‘and that is the best of the situation. Now 
for the worst.” 

“Well, you know, it would all have been worst but for the Major, 
and every soul inside the walls is blessing him. The worst is that we 
have scraped together a preposterous number of non-combatants— 
some of them the wives and children of the sowars, of course, but a 
good many of them Hindus and bazaar-people of that sort, whom it 
would have been sheer murder to leave outside, but who will be next 
to no good to us. All the old soldiers have been re-enlisted, and the 
boys are to,make themselves useful, but there is a helpless crowd of 
women and children and elderly people to dispose of somehow. 
That’s the secret of your close quarters here. We can’t have the poor 
wretches anywhere near the walls, so they are put away in the central 
courts, where we can keep an eye upon them, and overawe them if 
necessary.” 

“ Poor things! I must go and see after them,” murmured Georgia. 

‘Of course, with all these extra mouths, we are not provisioned for 
a long siege, unless we eat the horses, which ought to be saved in case 
we have to cut our way out at last. But the worst thing is that we 
have no artillery, not so much as a field-gun, and very little of anything 
else. The regiment have their carbines, of course, but the Com- 
missioner’s Sikhs are the only men with rifles—except the fellows who 
go in for big game shooting. However, against that we can set the 
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fact that the enemy have no big guns either, and that it’s about the 
best season for moving troops on this frontier, so that we ought to be 
relieved before very long.” 

“ But that’s only if the enemy don’t cut the canals.” 

“Yes, I’m afraid they’re too cute not to do that. It looks as if a 
dust-storm was coming on, which would help them if they set to work 
at once.” 

** Have they made any pretence of offering terms?” 

“The Amir sent his mullah this morning with a flag of truce. He 
couldn’t be allowed inside, so the Commissioner and Colonel Graham 
spoke to him from the walls. But there was no accepting what he 
offered.” 

“What was it?” 

“Poor old Ashraf Ali seems awfully cut up about—what happened 
yesterday. He explained through the mullah that he arranged the 
ambuscade entirely for the benefit of the Commissioner, whom he really 
was anxious to put out of the way. It was a pure accident that the 
very last thing he could have wished happened instead. However, he 
doesn’t mean the Commissioner to escape him, for he suggested that 
we should hand him over now. He will ensure that he makes no 
more trouble on this frontier, and it is open to us either to stay here 
unmolested, or to return to civilisation under a safe-conduct, just as 
we like.” 

“You mean that he actually offers to guarantee the safety of every 
one else if the Commissioner gives himself up ?” 

“‘ Practically that. Doesn’t it strike you as a little quaint?” 

“ Was that the Commissioner’s view of it?” 

“T believe so. He remarked what a preposterous demand it was, 
when he had the responsibility of the fort and the whole community 
on his shoulders. He doesn’t intend to shirk his duty. The Colonel 
said it was a tremendous relief to hear how sensibly he took it. Some 
men would have insisted on giving themselves up forthwith, but he has 
other things to think of.” 

A wan smile showed itself on Georgia’s face. ‘‘ Well, if he intends 
to interpret his duty very strictly, we may wish he had gone,” she said. 

“T don’t believe he is even technically in the right, and certainly I 
think the Colonel will have to organise a little mutiny if he insists on 
bossing the show. Couldn’t you turn on Miss North to moderate his 
pretensions a bit?” Mabel, in the next room, shook her fist unseen at 
the speaker. 

“ After all,” said Georgia, ‘‘it’s most unlikely that they would have 
kept their promise to protect us even if he had given himself up.” 

“ Very little doubt about that. From what the mullah said, it’s clear 
that there are two parties in their camp, and I shouldn’t care to say 
which is the stronger. Bahram Khan’s following, besides his own 
men, who did all the looting last night, comprises the unfriendly 
frontier tribes and the chiefs who have grudges against the Amir, while 
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Ashraf Ali has his loyal Sardars and the tribes which have always been 
friendly to us. If only the Major were here!” 

“You mean that he would play them off against one another ?” 

“Yes, and there’s no one else to do it. Beltring and I wanted to 
make the attempt, because there’s just the chance that the tribes would 
listen to us, as we have been with him so much, but the Colonel won’t 
let us leave the fort.” 

“No, it would be no good. You would only be risking your lives 
uselessly,” said Georgia. ‘He has more influence over them than any 
man I ever knew, except my father.” 

‘‘ Ah, but, Mrs. North, there’s no time to lose. As soon as we have 
killed two or three of the lot, they’ll all be against us, and the longer 
we hold out the worse it will be. Even if Bahram Khan doesn’t 
succeed in bringing them over to his side at once, he will be intriguing 
against his uncle in secret.” P 

“JT know, but what can we do? I dare not make inquiries about 
Dick, for if the Amir is keeping him safe somewhere, it might put him 
into Bahram Khan’s power. We can only wait.” 

“Qh, Mrs. North, don’t count on that,” pleaded Fitz sorrowfully. 
“Tt’s no good, believe me. Ashraf Ali knows he is dead as well as 
we do.” 

“ But I know that he is not dead,” said Georgia, and Fitz went out 
hastily. In the verandah he met Mabel. 

“Qh, Miss North, I wanted te speak to you,” he said, but she 
beckoned him imperiously aside. 

* You seem to think it rather a fine thing to abuse a man who isn’t 
there to defend himself,” she said. 

“« Indeed ?” he said, in astonishment. ‘I wasn’t aware of it.” 

“ Perhaps you didn’t know that I could hear you when you were 
laughing at Mr. Burgrave?” 

“T certainly didn’t know you were listening, but I was not laughing 
at him. I merely said that he hadn’t given himself up. Would you 
wish me to say he had ?” 

* You hinted that it was wrong and cowardly of him, and that he 
was saving himself at the expense of every one else here, when you ought 
to know that it was only his strong sense of duty that kept him back. 
Would you have gone?” 

“Certainly not, if the burden of the defence rested or me, as the 
Commissioner fancies it does on him.” 

“You see! And you said yourself it would probably have tzen no 
good.” 

‘So I say still. Bahram Khan has more on hand than a piece of 
private revenge. If we trusted to his safe-conduct, we should be in for 
Cawnpore over again.” 

* And after that you still make fun of Mr. Burgrave for not going! 
It’s a shame! I know he has done foolish things in the past, from 
our point of view, but I won’t hear him called a coward. He is the 
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most noble, lofty-minded man in the world, and I only wish I was 
more worthy of him!” 

“You can’t expect me to endorse that, any more than the Com- 
missioner himself would,” said Fitz. “If anything I have said about 
him has pained you, Miss North, I humbly beg your pardon, but please 
remember that I should never speak against him intentionally, simply 
because you hold him in honour.” 

“T only want you to understand that I am not going to ask him to 
moderate his pretensions, as you said,” went on Mabel, rather con- 
fused. ‘For one thing, he wouldn’t do it, and for another, now that 
Dick is gone, I must be guided by him.” 

“Quite so,” said Fitz, somewhat drily. Then his tone changed. 
“‘T wanted to ask what you thought about telling poor Mrs. North 
something the mullah said this morning. It struck me that perhaps 
we ought to wait, as the doctor thinks it’s a good thing that she can’t 
believe the worst has happened. The poor old Amir wept as if for 
his own son when he heard that the Major was dead, and went himself 
to look for the body, intending to give it a. state funeral. But when 
they got to the pass, it was gone. The Hasrat Ali Begum, who was 
in camp near, had broken fardah with her women as soon as the battle 
was over, and carried off the body and buried it. They were afraid of 
what Bahram Khan would do, you see, and at present they won’t tell 
even the Amir where the grave is, but he sent word that he meant to 
build a tomb over it later on. Now, ought Mrs. North to know?” 

“T shouldn’t think so, should you? I have never been much with 
people in trouble—I don’t know how to deal with them. But I think 
it will be better not to tell her unless she asks.” 

“ But she isn’t likely to ask, is she? Oh, Miss North, if she could 
only be right! I don’t believe there’s a man in the fort but would 
gladly die to bring him back.” 


The expected dust-storm did not break until the afternoon, and in 
the interval the besieged continued to strengthen their defences, dis- 
turbed only by an intermittent rifle-fire. A party of the enemy had 
taken possession of General Keeling’s old house, and lying down 
behind the low wall which surrounded the roof, fired at any one they 
saw on the ramparts. Thanks to the efforts of Colonel Graham and 
Dick, the ruined parapet here had been repaired, but it was a case of 
“ Heads down!” when there were messages to be sent from one point 
to another. So well concealed were the enemy that no response to 
their annoying attentions was possible until a party of Sikhs, at con- 
siderable risk to life and limb, scaled the turrets flanking the gateway, 
the repairs of which had not been completed owing to lack of time, 
and succeeded in commanding the roof of the old house. They had 
scarcely cleared it before the storm came on, and they were summoned 
down again, since it was the universal anticipation that an assault would 
be attempted under cover of the wind and darkness. Nothing of the 
VOL, LXXI. s 
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kind took place, however, and the garrison, remaining under arms 
chafed at their enforced inaction, and tried in vain to pierce the 
obscurity which surrounded them, while the wind howled, and the dust 
rattled on the roofs, and last of all, the rain poured down in sheets. 
When the air cleared sufficiently to allow the buildings beyond the zone 
of fire to be visible, it was seen that the enemy had taken advantage of 
the storm for quite another purpose. On the roof of General Keeling’s 
house was now a stone breastwork, so constructed as to shelter its 
occupants even against the fire from the towers, and provided with 
loopholes just large enough to allow the barrel of a rifle to protrude. 

“It looks to me as though we should have to rush the house and 
blow it up,” said the Commissioner to Colonel Graham, as they stood 
in one of the turrets, peering into the sweeping rain, during the last 
few minutes of daylight. “That sangar makes our walls untenable.” 

“Then we shall have to raise them,” was the laconic reply, as 
Colonel Graham passed his field-glass to his companion. ‘ You may 
not have noticed that though the General’s old stone house is the 
only one strong enough to support a sangar on the roof, the brick 
houses on both sides of it have been loopholed. The place is a 
regular death-trap.” 

“Do you mean that in this short time they have prepared a position 
impregnable to our whole force?” asked Mr. Burgrave incredulously. 

“ Possibly not, but that isn’t the question. I should be glad if you 
and I could come to an understanding at once. We are not here to 
exhibit feats of arms, but to keep the flag flying until we can be 
relieved, and to protect the unfortunate women and children down 
below there. Nothing would please me better than to lead an assault 
on the house yonder, but who’s to defend the fort when the butcher’s 
bill is paid? I don’t doubt that if we had only ourselves to consider, 
I could cut my way out with the troops, and make a historic march 
to Rahmat-Ullah, but with the non-combatants it would be impossible. 
You see this ?—or perhaps you don’t see it, but I do. Well, are we 
to work together, or not?” 

“You are asking me to subordinate my judgment to yours ?” 

“Politically, you are supreme here. From a military point of 
view——_”’ 

“You think you ought to be? Considering the office I hold, 
doesn’t that strike you as rather a large order ?” 

* Would you propose to occupy an independent and superior posi- 
tion from which to criticise my measures? Surely you must see that 
would be out of the question? You may be Commissioner for the 
province, but I am commandant of this fort, and the troops are under 
my orders. ‘The conclusion is pretty obvious, isn’t it? In such a 
situation as this, a single head is essential, and there must be no hint 
of divided councils. You and I are both aware that everything we 
prize in the world is at stake here. Can we squabble over our relative 
positions in face of what lies before us?” 
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“ The question would come more gracefully from me to you, in the 
circumstances,” said Mr. Burgrave, “ but you are not without justifica- 
tion. Let it be understood that the conduct of all military operations 
is vested in you. I reserve, of course, the right of private criticism, 
and of offering advice.” 

“ And of putting the blame on me if things go wrong!” thought 
Colonel Graham, but he was too wise to give utterance to the remark. 
“Do you care to make the round of the defences with me?” he asked. 
“ T should like to see how the new brickwork stands this deluge.” 

As they emerged from the shelter of the tower into the rainy dusk, 
they were met by Fitz, who, like the other civilians in the place, had 
enrolled himself as a volunteer. When he first spoke, his voice was 
inaudible, owing to a rushing, roaring sound which filled the air. 

“Why, what’s this?” shouted the Colonel. 

“The canal, sir,” answered Fitz loudly. ‘‘ Winlock sent me to ask 
you to come and look at it.” 

“Ts it in flood? Can the reservoir have burst?” 

“We think the enemy must have opened the sluices. The dead 
body of a white man was washed down just now. We saw it, though 
we could not reach it, and some one said it was Western, who was in 
charge at the canal works.” 

The Colonel and Mr. Burgrave hurried along the rampart, sheltered 
by the gathering darkness from the enemy’s fire, to the rear wall of the 
fort, the base of which was washed by the canal. The canal itself was 
part of the great system of irrigation-works by means of which, as the 
Commissioner had once complained, General Keeling had made 
Khemistan. A huge reservoir was constructed in the hills to receive 
the torrents of water which rushed down every ravine after a storm, 
and which, after carrying ruin and destruction in their path, ran use- 
lessly to waste. By means of sluices, the outflow was regulated with 
the minutest care, and the precious water husbanded so jealously that 
even in the hottest seasons it was possible to supply the canal which, 
with its many effluents, had converted the immediate surroundings of 
Alibad from a sandy waste into a garden. Owing to the necessity of 
coping with an occasional rush of water, the banks were artificially 
raised, and the one opposite the south-west angle of the fort, where 
the canal took a sudden bend, had been strengthened to a considerable 
height with masonry, to protect the cultivated land beyond it from 
inundation. This caused the force of the current at this point to be 
much increased. After a storm the placid canal always became a 
rushing torrent, on account of the accessions it received after leaving 
the reservoir, but none of those in the fort had ever seen it rise to the 
height it had reached on the present occasion. Colonel Graham 
uttered an exclamation of dismay when he looked out over the turbid 
stream, which seemed to be flung back from the opposite bank against 
the fort wall with even increased violence. Presently there was a lull 
in the storm, and, by the aid of a lantern, which was lowered from the 
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rampart, he was able to see that the current was actually scouring 
away the lower courses of the wall. The next moment the lantern 
was violently swept from the hand of the man who held the cord, and 
another rush of water came swirling round the tower at the angle of 
the wall, dashing its spray into the faces of the watchers. Every one 
of them felt the wall shake under the blow, and there was a murmur 
of dismay. Colonel Graham recovered himself first. 

“Turn out all the servants and coolies, Winlock,” he said, “and 
shore up the wall with props and sand-bags as far as possible. We 
will stay here and watch whether the water rises any higher. It’s clear 
they hope that this south curtain will go,” he added to Mr. Burgrave, 
“and that then they will only have to walk in.” 

“ They must have a clever head among them,” said the Commis- 
sioner, “ for they are evidently letting the water out a little at a time.” 

« Ah, that’s the native engineer, no doubt. They kept him alive to 
manage the machinery for them when they killed poor Western. Look 
out, here’s another !” 

Again the wall trembled perceptibly, but by this time the courtyard 
was full of eager workers, piling up earth, and stones, and beams, and 
bags of sand, and anything else that could be found. Presently the 
Colonel called out to them to stop, for there was now the danger that 
the wall might fall outwards instead of inwards, and they waited in 
unwilling idleness, while the two men on the rampart watched the 
water anxiously, and measured its distance from the parapet. Then 
came a more violent rush of water than any before, and to Colonel 
Graham and Mr. Burgrave the wall seemed to rock backwards and 
forwards under them. When they looked into each other’s faces once 
more, they could scarcely believe that it was still standing. 

‘“‘That’s the last, evidently,” said the Colonel, “a final effort. The 
water’s getting lower already. We're safe for to-night, but if they had 
only had the patience to wait until this rain was over, we could never 
have stood the force of water they might have turned on. And as 
it is, a child’s popgun might almost account for this bit of wall now.” 


(To be continued.) 
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ITALIAN VINTAGE 


IX miles out of Florence we had camped for the vintage. Our 
S tent clung sidelong to the hill, down which continuous vines 
linked arms to the river where we bathed. The peasants, who 
never bathed, but whose skin was washed by the sun and air to a clear 
golden brown, watched our manceuvres after cleanliness with a de- 
ferential curiosity, too full of courtesy ever to become intrusive. Now 
and then, singly, they would question us why we did this mad thing: 
for themselves, they would “die the death” if they attempted it. 
Yet they made us, for all our outlandish ways, feel curiously at home 
with them. 

Believing ourselves in the nick of time, we were kept tarrying a 
week. For on the top of clear weather and confident hopes, rain 
struck into a cleft of hills overhead, and swamped all that lay below ; 
the heavily weighted vines drooped and broke under the moisture, and 
within an hour our river of trickling rills and rocky pools became a 
roaring brown torrent, whose bellow beat down all quietness of con- 
versation, and hindered or permeated our sleep. Far below us 
Florence lay vapouring in weather of its own: other rain-clouds that 
had nothing to do with ours spread themselves under our feet, and 
were still there when for us the morning dawned clear which called 
the vintagers to their work. 

A primitive interchange of labour takes place among these vine- 
growers: everybody helps everybody, no wage is given, Dates are 
arranged ; this man’s vines facing full south are forward, another man’s 
are backward. In any case all turns arrange themselves, and from all 
the hillsides round the peasants flock in to each single vintage. 

Occasionally an Italian will do a lot of work in the day: but he 
will not hurry; picking with easy nimbleness, he is yet making love 
meanwhile to the girl who picks with him. An Italian, too, will lift 
and carry big weights; but it is a sort of babyish pride with him to 
do it at leisure, without any muscular contortion ; and doing it, either 
he sings or he simpers. About his work there is always the atmos- 
phere of a lack of seriousness. 

We, who went there entirely for play, must needs work like demons, 
sweating desperately as we pounded the grapes to pulp in the big 
bigoncias before their lifting to the ox-cart which carried them finally 
up to the vats. 

But the bigoncia itself should be described, and the whole beautiful 
process for those who have not seen it, who, may be, like myself, have 
believed that to see wine in the making would be a disenchantment 
and a cause of a certain distaste for some time afterwards. 
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The grapes,-picked into broad wicker baskets, are tumbled, stalks 
and all, into high, straight-walled wooden tubs—a London milk-can 
inverted represents accurately enough size, shape, and proportion. 
To these comes a beater armed with a heavy cudgel, and beats. As 
he beats the grapes sink, and presently the red juice rises foaming— 
as the Red Sea over the helmed heads of Pharaoh and his host—so 
it rises, Still as he beats, fresh loads come tumbling; ever above 
the froth mount the unbroken clusters ; and the cudgel has to wedge 
itself through from two to three feet of delicious mire, a lathery 
intoxicant to the eye, and a sweet cloying incense to the nostrils. 

You are told that you must beat each stroke to the bottom: and 
you do so, remembering that you are a Briton, and despising, for the 
honour of your country, the atrocious ache which comes into back 
and arms. Thus valorously cudgelling, while the grapes mount higher 
up the sides of the tub, you are presently told not to slop good wine 
to earth; and you try not to. It is like the waterman’s first efforts 
to feather his oars, this attempt to touch bottom and spill nothing 
in the process. 

When the froth scums up to within four inches of the brim, a halt 
is called, and a lid of beautiful devising is laid over all to prevent 
spillings—a species of pie-crust of pressed-in clusters of unbroken 
grapes. Strong-loined peasants grasp the tub and heave it easily 
and softly to the shoulders of one, or to the ox-cart straight, if that 
be near at hand. All is done with a happy air of indolence: these 
peasants are like children at a hard day’s play. 

The red-tasselled oxen mount the ascent, till they come to the 
cavernous mouth of the vat-room with its large folding doors, and 
a glimpse within of monstrous bellied shapes—vats formed in the 
mould of maternity, whither the raw juice goes to be matured and 
quickened. 

Even now, at entering to its abode, it has another churning to 
pass through. A thing like a big coffee-mill is set over the mouth 
of the vat; one pours, another winds desperately on a handle; and 
down go the grapes walloping and galloping helter-skelter to the 
depths. 

From the vineyard in which we lodged eighty bigoncias-full were 
so stowed and have since ripened into good wine. 

After the vintage comes the feast. It starts at set of dark; how 
long it continues I do not know. For these peasants seem in nowise 
weary after their day’s play, they gambol light-spiritedly through the 
dead of night. We, indeed, when we slipped wearily to our tents and 
our night-suits, at something after ten, were missing the rising tide 
of jollity, and were courteously impressed and brought back to dance, 
as we were, in the padrone’s low-roofed kitchen; and to watch the 
native way in which it was done. 

The music is continuous; partners, a pair only at a time, single 
each other out across the room, take two or three turns and sit 
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down, giving place to another pair. Men dance with men or women 
alike ; but I saw no women dance with any of their own sex. We 
felt foreign and awkward when, watched by a whole roomful, we stood 
up to take our turns at steps we did not know. 

Presently slumber claimed us imperatively, for the hot, close air of 
the chamber acted as a soporific to our senses. In the early chill of 
dawn I woke and heard the world beginning to move softly outside 
our canvas ; and faintly from the opposite hill heard snatches of song 
which might be from the revellers only then returning to their homes. 

But the processes of the vintage were not yet ended. For three 
days the must lay and rested within the great vats; after that its 
peace had again to be broken. If it were not stirred the surface 
would become tainted ; that is why the treader steps in. That is not 
(except very indirectly) why J stepped in. I stepped in because the 
joy of wine had taken hold of my heart—for the glory of it, and the 
fun of it. 

A rope from the roof was given me to cling to: I climbed over to 
what looked like a fairly firm surface; a gulf of quicksands received 
me. I clung to my rope as a drowning man clings to his straw, and 
trampled desperately. Deeper and deeper my legs smote in as I trod. 
A little below the surface the must seethed and was hot, and at every 
drawing up of my knees the fiery compote sucked and dragged like 
an octopus from below. Five minutes of this, and I hung myself 
exhausted over the edge of the vat, and prayed to be hauled out. 

The whole vinting is done on so large a scale that one tastes the 
raw heady beverage in its first days without any disfavour. You know 
that many beetles and wasps lie drowned there, and that many feet 
have waded therein; but these considerations apply no more than to 
the pure waters of a stream, in which also many such accidents have 
happened. Congruous surroundings, picturesque peasantry, sunshine, 
and clear air, give to this coming body of strong wine an undefiled 
beauty of environment, which expels distaste and prejudice in the 
onlooker. I have cupped my hand down into the warm brew, picked 
out a wise beetle or wasp that has there sought and found euthanasia, 
drained my draught, and gone on my way satisfied. And the last 
note of the vintage which now rings in my ear is that glorious fermen- 
tation and trouble, which, beginning about the third day, goes on in 
crescendo to I know not what volcanic grandeur and volume. You 
put no fire under it, yet of its own motion its blood begins to boil ; 
godlike you hear it spontaneously generating itself within the wooden 
walls of its abode. 

LAURENCE HOUSMAN. 
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grass stretched back as yet untouched with green towards the 

horizon, two men who risked much upon the weather that 
year talked together beside the long black furrows of Imrie’s ploughing, 
which alone broke the grey-white waste of Manitoban plain. One was 
rich in stock and lands, though the free prairie settlers did not like 
him, for Evanson Wyllard of Carrington still retained the less pleasant 
characteristics of an insular Briton, and ruled over his fifteen hundred 
acres in feudal fashion, neither granting nor accepting favours from 
any man. Nevertheless, as a matter of business, they broke virgin 
prairie for him at so much an acre. 

The other was poor though of good up-bringing, and, as sometimes 
happens, loved the rich man’s daughter, which was presumptuous of 
him, for Wyllard was sowing twelve hundred acres of wheat that spring, 
while Imrie had sunk his last dollar and pledged his credit to sow 
three hundred. Still, the prairie folk greatly preferred Imrie, for he 
gave of his little with open hands, and borrowed seed-wheat and 
implements as freely as he lent them. Neither did he abuse the 
country which provided him with a living, as was sometimes Wyllard’s 
custom. He stood with his feet in the black loam of the spring 
ploughing beside his big ox-team, a bronzed athletic figure in blue 
canvas overalls, refined rather than roughened by sturdy labour, speak- 
ing fast and eagerly. Wyllard sat in his Ontario buggy silent and 
grim, a hard man, so the settlers said, with iron-grey hair and piercing 
eyes, listening with ironical patience until the other had done. 

“T’m sorry. It’s perfectly impossible, even absurd,” he said then. 
‘«Constance was carefully trained in England, and when she marries 
it must be in accordance with her station. She shall not in any case 
come down to the rough life you could offer her, all of which I tried 
to make plain before. This time you must plainly understand I forbid 
all correspondence, decline to reopen the subject, and request you to 
cease your visits at my house.” 

Shaking the reins he drove away, and Imrie’s hands clenched tighter 
on the stilts of the breaker plough, as with a sense of cold dismay he 
stared across the waste of rolling prairie. Away on the crest of a rise 
two figures were silhouetted against crystalline blue, one slender and 
girlish, a graceful picture with the broncho beneath her, though he 
frowned as he recognised a distant and favourite kinsman of Wyllard’s 
in the other, They turned and dipped behind the rise as the buggy 
approached, and that was the last of Constance Wyllard Imrie saw for 
many a day. Afterwards he stood still, seeing nothing, while his 
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thoughts went back to the weary years of struggle since he had taken 
his younger son’s portion, and, turning his back on the overcrowded 
mother country, set out to seek his fortune in the wider spaces of the 
West. Fortune proved herself strangely hard to win. Two crops had 
the gophers eaten, and one was blighted by frost, but, too proud to 
own himself beaten or ask for aid from home, Imrie held on, living 
very hardly and working harder, until at last the luck began to turn. 
Also the prairie settlers, ready as usual to help the man with courage 
to help himself, gave him much more than sage advice, while, so their 
wives said, the winsome Constance Wyllard looked on him kindly, for 
Imrie was a handsome man. 

“You won’t raise twenty bushels the acre that way. No, nor yet 
fifteen,” said the burly Ontario Jasper, who went by ripping up the 
stiff black clods with the disc-harrows. ‘Saw you talking to old 
Cast-iron—no business of mine, but I guess it was about the girl. 
Greatly stuck on himself, and going nap on a big crop again this year 
he is. Well, you just lie by. Harvest frost will fetch him sure some 
day, and then you’ll get her easy.” 

Imrie was not a new-comer, and therefore did not resent the speech. 
He knew it was made with frank goodwill, and he shook off the dull 
cold feeling as he settled the bright share in the furrow anew. Perhaps 
in due time, he thought, this obstacle might be overcome as others had 
been, and meanwhile there was much to do if he would keep faith with 
the Brandon implement dealers who had shown faith in him. He too 
was staking his all, for the sake of Constance Wyllard, on a record 
crop. So while the autocrat of Carrington drove home, spoke sharp 
words to his daughter, and spent an unpleasant hour over accounts 
which proved to him that hail or frost in harvest might spell ruin, 
Imrie’s heart grew lighter as he went on with his ploughing. He had 
learned on the lone hard prairie that there is little a man cannot win 
by singleness of purpose and the power of tireless labour. 

Thus as the tardy northern spring melted into burning summer, and 
an emerald flush that presently vanished again crept over the whitened 
sod, the blue-green wheat grew tall and strong upon the holdings of rich 
man and poor alike. Imrie’s heart grew soft at times as he watched it. 
He had toiled twelve hours a day, sometimes fifteen, and now the kindly 
earth promised to return what he had entrusted it to him a hundred- 
fold, while every bushel brought him so much nearer to Constance 
Wyllard. She also believed in his eventual success, so a last hurried 
letter written before her departure to England said, which bade him 
wait and be of a good courage. Then mellow autumn came, while for 
once the early frost did not, and under the blaze of noonday sun, and 
by the light of the moon in the clear, cool nights, when the air has filled 
with the smell of burning grass, the tall wheat went down before the 
clinking knives and tossing arms of the Ontario binders. Swath by 
swath, the yellow sea, which swayed in long ripples four feet above the 
prairie, was piled up in sheaves, and the smoke of the big thrasher 
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drifted night and day across the dusty plain which was now grey-white 
again. Wyllard thrashed and stored his wheat in strawpile granaries, 
waiting for a rise. Imrie thrashed and sold, and when the accounts 
arrived, gazed at them with misty eyes, remembering how for three 
hopeless years he held on, denying himself everything for the sake of 
his land, and now the land was faithfully paying it back to him. 

Thus it happened that when the last bushel had been accounted for 
Imrie gave his neighbours a supper, and the scattered settlers drove 
their wives and sweethearts in from thirty miles around to rejoice with 
him over a record crop. Under radiant moonlight, they danced quaint 
country dances of Caledonia, and measures of ancient France, on the 
crackling prairie-sod which rolled back from the inky shadows of the 
homestead mile after mile to the edge of the great circle where it cut 
the skyline. The music was in keeping with the sense of vastness and 
distance, for a minor note wailed through its merriment, and the Quebec 
habitant whose battered violin evolved it had been handed down part 
by forebears who came over with Jacques Cartier and had learned 
the rest among the whispering pines of the Laurentian wilderness. 
Imrie danced and jested with all alike, from the fourteen-stone matron, 
who had once been a Cheshire dairy-drudge, and now managed a 
stalwart husband and many head of stock, to the yellow-haired ex- 
attendant of a London bar, who worshipped him secretly. He found 
this damsel’s languishing looks strangely irritating, but he danced twice 
with her because her brother was a good friend of his, while her next 
partner was a university graduate who drove about the prairie vending 
patent medicines. 

Still, all the time he longed for the graceful presence of Constance 
Wyllard, and wondered when he would see her again. No news had 
reached him now for many weeks; there was only the one hurried 
letter whose message was hope and work. Meanwhile, away back 
towards its dim edge where the stars shone brighter above the horizon, 
glimmering sireaks of radiance moved across the prairie, while here 
and there wreaths of vapour obscured the sweep of indigo. The grass 
was tinder dry, and the fires, lighted how no man knows, rioted among 
it. One grew steadily brighter, and when a pale crimson reflection 
topped the crest of a rise several of those present remembered with 
misgivings that they had not ploughed the full count of furrows round 
their possessions, as by law required, which will often, but not always, 
check a prairie fire. Others also regretted the fact that the matted 
grass was creeping across their guards again, and so little by little the 
merriment slackened, until a clamour broke out, when with a rapid 
beat of hoofs ringing through the deepening silence a man on a 
lathered horse rode up out of the night. 

“ Biggest fire I’ve seen for five years coming down from the east,” 
he said. “‘ Heading straight for Carrington ; even the green sloo couldn’t 
stop it, and Wyllard’s holding a fortune in his strawpile granary, with 
his guards half grown up.” 
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Then one or two of Imrie’s guests said many things, for they re- 
membered the ironical rejection of friendly advice, as others did the 
manner in which the autocrat of Carrington in time of drought bar- 
gained for their stock. He had the means to sink artesian wells, which 
they had not and must therefore sell or lose their stock, and all this rose 
up clearly now. For a few moments an ugly thought entered Inmrie’s 
mind. If that wheat were destroyed one barrier between him and 
Constance Wyllard, in the shape of a heavy bank balance, would vanish 
with it, but he also felt he could not meet the girl’s clear eyes if he held 
his hand, So he flung it from him, and in a sudden hush sent his 
voice ringing across the assembly. 

“There’s a neighbour’s homestead threatened,” he said. ‘Stop, 
you need not tell me—no man knows better that he hasn’t always a 
pleasant tongue, but it’s a common danger, and I’m going to help him. 
Who is coming with me?” 

Then through the murmurs a woman’s voice rose up, “ We can 
understand Mr. Imrie wanting to go. Who is going to help him to 
please Constance Wyllard?” It was the barmaid who spoke, and 
when a growl of disapproval answered her, Imrie commenced again. 

“T thought it was an open secret that Miss Wyllard was in Eng- 
land, and her father had closed the doors of Carrington to me,” he 
said. ‘Some day, who knows how soon it may be, our turn will 
come. He staked heavily on it and won that crop, and if you can 
stand by and see him ruined, I can’t.” 

This time there was approbation, and the messenger said, “ Good 
man! I’m going. Jasper here’s coming along, too. Miss Wyllard is 
back any way, with that gilt-edged Britisher fooling round her, for I 
saw them helping the old man to turn out the stock. Carrington took 
it as usual, cool as a blizzard—hard clean grit he is all through—with 
his paid hands away hauling wheat into the elevators.” 

That settled the matter. In frantic hurry they saddled or yoked 
the horses, and ten minutes later, with a cry of “ Good luck” from 
the women ringing behind them, a very mixed cavalcade swept out 
into the silence of the moonlit prairie, leaving a yellow-haired girl 
staring with fierce eyes after them. There was a thunder of hoofs on 
the matted sod, a great bouncing of wheels, the clods whirled up in 
the faces of those who rode behind, and Imrie, leading the van, swaying 
easily to the grey horse’s stride, spoke to the double team that hauled 
a gang-plough in his box-waggon. The beasts knew his voice and 
responded gallantly, the slender waggon body creaked under its heavy 
load, and even Jasper, who lurched on the driving seat, was startled 
when breast-high in crackling grass that went down before them 
Imrie rushed the waggon jolting through a dried-up sloo, like a field- 
gun badly needed going to the front. 

Then as they pounded up the slope of a rise a wavy line of crimson 
appeared not very far away on the other side, the smoke that rose 
above it blotting out the stars, and reaching the incline the pace grew 
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furious, for all realised there was no time to lose. Reckless of mur- 
derous badger-hole, or rolling nigger-head stone, neck and neck, or 
wheel to wheel, with the weaker streaming away behind, pounding, 
clattering, jolting, the stronger held on, the cool wind screaming past 
them, and spume flakes whirling up, until at last a loom of buildings 
rose out of the prairie, and they drew rein before the homestead of 
Carrington. Swinging himself to earth Imrie raised his broad felt hat 
as he stood before its owner and his daughter, but Evanson Wyllard 
was, as the messenger had said, a hard man all through, and there was 
neither panic nor dismay in face or bearing as he waited them. 

“We heard a fire was coming this way in a hurry. These were 
my guests to-night, and I brought them along to help,” said Imrie ; 
and the grim autocrat answered quietly, “Iam much indebted to all 
of you. As it happens, also, my men are away,” 

“No time to fool in talking,” shouted the breathless Jasper. 
“‘ Where’s your ploughs, Carrington ? Some one, turn out and hitch on 
his fresh horses,” and inside five minutes Imrie found himself gripping 
the lines of the big gang-plough. Nevertheless the hands that clenched 
them had for a moment held the slender fingers of Constance Wyllard, 
and her low voice even then vibrated in his ears, “‘ He will never 
forget it; I know his ways. It was like you, Harry.” 

“JT am used to horses, if I’m not much of a farmer,” said a voice 
close by. ‘You seem to be managing things. Can you tell me what 
to do?” and Imrie, glancing round, saw his rival, Wyllard’s distant 
kinsman. 

“Yes ; you can find grain bags and soak them at the well. When 
the smoke rolls down thick come back to me,” he answered hurriedly, 
and there was a crackle of matted fibres as the triple shares of the 
gang-plough ripped through the sod, while Imrie looked over his 
shoulder a moment. Behind him rose the splendid wooden buildings 
of Carrington, with thousands of dollars worth of wheat lying in several 
huge strawpile granaries. These are mere mounds of straw heaped 
many feet thick about a willow framing which, when packed by wind 
and snow, form an efficient store. In front stretched the flickering wall 
of fire, and their task was simply to plough a broad belt of furrows 
between it and its prey. Then he shouted to the horses, the whip 
cracked like a rifle, and the black loam curled in waves away from 
the mould-board’s slide, while, with a great trampling, single ploughs 
and teams came surging along behind. 

Before they reached the turning a sea of fire came roaring slowly 
and irresistibly towards them across the tindery grass, while wisps of 
pungent smoke blew down into Imrie’s eyes. The beasts plunged 
viciously, and he had to hurry to the leaders’ heads, for that was a 
double team, while he was several times lifted from his feet when 
they strove to rear upright. But he restrained them, and was 
flung down and trodden on when they reached the turning, only 
to rise again hatless, gasping, with blood upon his face, to lead the 
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gang-plough back first along the return line. With a cloud of sparks 
hurled aloft by the draught it made, the great crimson crescent, roaring 
horribly, was close upon them now, and he could scarcely see the teams 
behind through the wreaths of smoke. The horses were nearly 
frantic and would have mastered him, but an English voice came 
out of the vapour, “ Rather wild, are they not? Let me help you,” 
and Imrie was glad to frankly accept his rival’s assistance. It needed 
the utmost strength of both to hold the beasts to their work, but they 
cheered on one another, and the treble furrow was finished somehow, 
while, when Imrie slipped the clevis at the end of it, the team bolted 
incontinently. 

Then through the thud of hoofs and crackling of the fire, whose 
fierce heat already scorched them, Jasper’s voice rang out, “ Let the 
beasts all go. Guess they’ll find their own way clear of it. Handy 
with the grain bags; there’s another circus just beginning now.” 

The wet sacks were soaked ready. Wyllard and his daughter had 
seen to that, while when Constance staggered towards him, dripping, 
under a heavy burden, Imrie ceased his protests as with the glare of 
the flame upon her face she said, “‘ When the rest are doing so much, 
I must take my part, too.” 

The fire rolled up to the first of the furrows, and halted a moment 
there, stretching out tongues of flame towards the withered grass tufts 
that showed between, ready to seize upon them as a bridge to help it 
across to the wealth of fuel waiting behind. Sometimes it also passed 
that bridge, but scorched and panting men stretched out along the 
line flung themselves upon it, and thrashed it down with the soaked 
bags. Here and there wind-blown sparks took hold, and amid hoarse 
shouting a dozen fresh fires started at once, while in answer blackened 
men, whose clothing smouldered in places, poured in and strove to 
smother the incipient blaze. They fought the flame with the same 
dogged endurance that sustained them in their struggle against frost 
and drought, and for a mad space the battle went on in heat like that 
of a furnace and a smother of suffocating vapour. Then a further 
shout was raised that one granary blazed, and Imrie, with his rival, 
was first to rush towards the sheet of flame. ‘Not very nice to 
look at,” gasped the latter, who by this time had been turned 
into a sorry spectacle. “Still, if you know how to start I'll help 
you. Best fun, if there wasn’t so much at stake, I’ve had for many 
a day.” 

The fire was licking the lower side of the huge strawpile, and the 
two stood breathless a moment while Imrie considered a plan of attack. 
Then as they moved towards it Jasper grasped his shoulder. ‘Come 
back, you idiots,” he said. ‘‘ All the men on this prairie couldn’t save 
it now. I'll fell you with the shovel before you try it. No use burn- 
ing yourself to death for nothing.” 

Recognising the attempt was hopeless rather than that it was danger- 
ous, they did so, while next moment a breathless roar of triumph went 
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up, for two divided walls of fire passed on down wind across the prairie, 
and, save for the one burning strawpile, Carrington homestead stood 
unharmed between. Blackened, dripping, burned, with a nasty pain 
in his side, Imrie, followed by the others, approached its entrance ; and 
Wyllard, who was in almost as evil a case, raised his hat as he met 
them, and said, with an unusual tremor in his voice, “ Men and neigh- 
bours, I cannot sufficiently thank you for what you have done this 
night, and I ask the forgiveness of some for any ill-considered things I 
may have said. There are events which, as perhaps one or two of you 
know, embitter the temper of any man. And now, in token of a new 
friendship, will you favour me by accepting my hospitality? Mr. 
Imrie, I would like a few words with you.” 

The men refused civilly—their wives would be anxious about them, 
they said; but when Constance Wyllard, with a light in her eyes, also 
thanked them a hoarse cheer went up, and she blushed when another 
for Imrie following it died away far down the fire-seamed prairie. 
Walking very stiffly, for his side pained him, Imrie approached the 
threshold of Wyllard’s house, where he said, “Those are my friends 
behind. The last time we met you did not treat me as such. May I 
ask upon what footing you receive me now?” 

Then Wyllard’s face softened, and his grey moustache twitched as 
he silently held out his hand to him. Imrie staggered as he passed 
into the long birch-built hall, where the heads of wolves and deer 
reeled before him, then tried to recover himself, saying, ‘It is nothing. 
One of the horses kicked me, I think,” as Constance Wyllard with a 
low cry ran towards him. 

Still, two men had seen and read the look in her face. One was 
her English suitor, and he set his teeth as he slipped out into the 
night, while the autocrat of Carrington smiled grimly. He recognised 
the inevitable, for he loved his daughter after his own fashion, and it 
hurt him to yield. Then Jasper, who had come in for the keg of 
cider which Constance Wyllard insisted upon the helpers emptying 
by way of a stirrup-cup, created a needed diversion by seizing Imrie’s 
arm and saying, ‘‘ Used up? no wonder, after being stamped on by a 
double team. With due respect, Miss Wyllard, we’re going to take 
him home. Mrs. Jasper’s great on doctoring, and we owe Imrie con- 
siderable.” 

Imrie felt too dizzy to protest; what Wyllard said he could not 
recall, but he remembered that when some one propped him against 
bags of prairie hay in a waggon, it was Constance who placed the 
cushion under his head. Then with mutual goodwill the settlers 
drove away, making the night unlovely with strange songs of victory, 
while Imrie leaned back on the hay sacks in half-dazed content, and 
almost forgot the pain he felt. The portly Mrs. Jasper, who tied 
bandages round him, said there were no bones broken; then she 
smeared oil on the worst of the burns, and gave him something cool 
to drink, after which he sank into a sleep that lasted ten hours, 
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while it was about the time he wakened that the young Englishman 
entered Wyllard’s room. 

“Tt’s hard to explain, sir, but I’m going back—to get over it,” 
he said. ‘I saw Miss Wyllard’s face when he came in, and I know 
after last night there isn’t a ghost of a chance for me. He seems 
a very fine fellow, too; your pardon, I really cannot help it—confound 
him !” 

Then the ruler of Carrington smiled drily as he answered, 
“Spoken well and straightforwardly. I had already formed the same 
opinion.” 

It was two days later when Imrie, who had lost some of his usual 
colour and still moved stiffly, was driven over to Carrington, and 
spent half-an-hour in private with its owner, who had requested him 
to do so. What passed between them only the two men knew, but 
Imrie went straight from that interview into the presence of Constance 
Wyllard, and felt when at last her head rested on his shoulder that 
he would have fought prairie fires for ever for such a consummation. 
There was a wedding later, when for the first time since its building 
all the settlers within a radius of twenty miles assembled at Carrington, 
and, somewhat against his wishes, Imrie’s bride did not come to him 
empty-handed, for that harvest had set his feet at last upon the 
road to prosperity. 

HarOLD BINDLOsS, 
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By CHARLES W. WOOD, F.R.G.S. 
AUTHOR OF “IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE,” ETC., ETC. 


ARE AMICE,—The minister came down the steps with 
C extended hands, and seemed to look upon us as old friends. 
‘* Well met, and welcome to Grotlid!” he cried. ‘ You have 
fared excellently, I hope, since we parted at Sande?” 

**T thought we had parted for ever,” said L., “ yet here we meet 
again, though how I cannot imagine. Have you journeyed by night ? 
Do you travel with the magician’s carpet, or know of a short cut 
through the heart of the mountains ?” 

“ Neither,” laughed the minister. “I should find it difficult to 
persuade my timid little wife to use either alternative. We simply 
took a shorter route than you, arriving only this morning. You know, 
in Norway many roads will lead to the same place. It is a most 
puzzling country. Now we go on gradually to Otta, and there take 
train for Christiania, which I must reach in time for my service on 
Sunday. You have come through the Nordfjord and Mindre Sunde, 
the Opstryn Lake, Hjelledal, and all that wonderful snow-field. There 
is nothing finer in Norway. Are you not more in love with our country 
than ever ?” 

“Tf that is possible,” said L. ‘“ But when you have already placed 
Norway at the head of all countries, you can hardly do much more.” 

The landlady stood near the horse; our skydsgut had unstrapped 
the luggage and taken it up the steps. The horses were unharnessed 
and led to the roadside, where they were at liberty to wander in search 
of grass. It seemed a very primitive place. A young colt was lying 
at full length asleep in the middle of the road, and apparently nothing 
came to disturb it. 

* Will you not take dinner?” said the landlady. “It is just ready.” 

“ By all means,” cried L., declaring his butter and biscuits had long 
been digested. ‘ This has been a day of starvation, and the process is 
exhausting. But how have you dinner ready at this late hour of the 
afternoon? Things are not always so accommodating.” 

“We had to prepare it for the minister and his wife. They have 
been excursionising into the snow-fields, ordered dinner to be ready on 
their return, and got back just half-an-hour ago. Pray walk in, sirs, 
and take your seats. You are apparently not going to remain with us 
for fishing ”—looking round and seeing no sign of rod-case or bag. 

“We are not even staying here the night, but going on to Polfos, 
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Your inn, however, seems inviting and well ordered. One might pass 
many pleasant days here.” 

‘«‘ And find excellent sport,” returned the landlady. ‘ We often have 
people for fishing—have some now.” 

“ English, of course ?” 

“Oh, always English, and I am glad of it—¢a va sans dire. No 
one gives so little trouble as an Englishman. He does everything for 
himself, and is easily satisfied; is quite sure you are doing your best 
for him. I don’t mind an American; but the French and Germans— 
no, I would rather they went on to the next station. However, they 
never come here for fishing. None but the English do that.” 








POLFOS. 


As she spoke, two Englishmen came up, carrying rods and dressed 
in wading gear. One was middle-aged, the other about eighteen. 
Neither spoke, or even cast a glance at the new arrivals, but with the 
proverbial taciturnity of the Briton, passed up the steps and disap- 
peared into the upper part of the house, first lodging their rods against 
the lintel of the doorway. In passing the landlady, the younger 
of the two handed her a net of fine trout, containing perhaps a 
dozen fish. 

“Good sport, sir,” said the landlady, critically weighing the net. 
“You will have some dressed for supper ?’ 

The Englishman merely nodded without moving his lips, and 
went on. 

VOL. LXXI. 
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**T never do know why the gift of speech was given to your country- 
men,” mused the minister in low tones, gazing after the retreating 
figures. “It isnot my way. If I see a person with whose appearance 
I am taken, some sociable or psychological force compels me to make 
his acquaintance.” 

«« And you have never repented your social propensities ?” 

‘*‘ Oh, never ; whilst on the other hand I have made some admirable, 
life-long friends. There are more pleasant people scattered about the 
world than one is aware of; but scattered they are, and it is only in 
travelling that many of them can be discovered.” 

“So that on the whole you hold a brief in favour of human 
nature?” said L. 

“ Well, yes, I do; because the exceptions are delightful,” returned 
the minister. “I admit they are nothing but the exceptions in these 
days of universal travelling. But I never take a journey without 
meeting at least three people or parties whom I should like to meet 
again, and at least one whom I would have for a firm friend.” 

“Your mission in the world—preaching the Gospel of peace— 
inclines you to charity,” said L. ‘The best in yourself brings upper- 
most the best in others.” 

The minister shook his head. 

“ Depend upon it, there is more of the divine in human nature than 
we give it credit for. Appeal to it, and you will find it. If you don’t 
properly focus the lens of a magic lantern, everything looks distorted. 
Ah, what a world this might be if we could do away with all the 
consequences of Eve’s first transgression !” 

“T am glad that at least you put it upon Eve,” laughed L. “The 
serpent would never have tempted Adam ; it had to be done through so 
divine a creature as Eve. And ever since then they say that a woman 
has been at the bottom of all the mischief in the world. Cherchez la 
femme.” 

“ The trail of the serpent is over it all,” said the minister, “ but the 
exceptions are numerous. Let us think of the exceptions, and be 
thankful.” 

“You bad men,” cried the little old lady from the steps—we were 
standing just below her—shaking her very small hand at us, and 
speaking in a withered sort of voice. ‘How dare you traduce my 
sex, and put everything down to poor Eve! Adam was fifty times 
the worst of the two, and the rolling ages have not improved him.” 

And the small frame trembled apparently in anger, and the cork- 
screw curls shook in agitation; but there was the faintest suspicion 
of a smile lurking about the corners of the little Dutch-doll mouth, 
that seemed to suggest a sense of humour hiding within that dried-up, 
parchment-like effigy, possibly leading to many other kindly qualities. 

“My dear,” returned her husband, bowing with something like 
courtliness of manner, “I said there were many exceptions, and place 
you at the very head of the list.” 
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“That is all very well,” returned the little old lady, and now her 
whole face broke into an unmistakable smile, which for-a moment 
transformed it; she must have been quite pretty in her youth—long 
before the age of rebellious corkscrew curls and a prim shawl over the 
wizened shoulders. ‘ That is all very well, Theodore. - You have got 
yourself into a difficult corner, and are now paying me a very pretty 
compliment in order to creep out of it. You look upon me as the 
weaker vessel, and think to make amends by flattering my vanity. 
But I am not vain.” 

To do the little lady justice, she had nothing on the surface to be 
vain of, but no doubt the hidden and meritorious qualities were only 
the more numerous and profound. Those to whom nature has denied 
the outward graces must cultivate gracefulness of spirit. 

We were standing on the steps, gazing upon the surrounding land- 
scape. Nature had not stayed her hand. The solitude was marked. 
Beyond our own small settlement not a house was in sight. In front 
of us the white road stretched along the valley to right and left; the 
flowing river, sparkling in the sunshine, sent forth all its soothing 
music—a rich rushing sound that affected the nerves like a tonic. 
Beyond was the wide, fertile plain, bounded by the splendid chain of 
mountains towering towards the skies in their long-drawn-out, well- 
marked undulations, throwing into relief the vivid dark-blue heavenly 
background. To the south, lying upon the mountains, was a great 
snow-field ; and no matter how often you see them, or when, or where, 
these everlasting snow-fields with their attendant glaciers can never 
show themselves without stirring up keen and subtle emotions. Not 
least amidst the splendours was the sapphire blue of the sky, unbroken 
by a single cloud. 

Through this matchless ether the sun travelled with all his dazzling 
glory—it was really a day and a scene for strong and gorgeous 
adjectives. He was now hurrying majestically westward, and the 
shadows were lengthening. The flatness of the midday glare had 
given place to fine contrasts of light and shade. Rest and repose 
reigned in earth and sky. 

«A heavenly evening, a divine scene,” murmured the little old lady, 
her faded blue eyes fixed upon the far-off hills and the sky beyond. 
** My soul is stirred within me.” 

«Thou, Nature, art my goddess; to thy law my services are 
bound,’” quoted the minister. ‘You see,” turning to L., “that I 
know my Shakespeare. Do you know yours?” 

“ King Lear,” promptly replied L., “and, if I mistake not, from the 
1st Act. I believe that I was thinking of the very same passage.” 

“Great wits jump,” returned the minister; “but the French, as 
usual, express it,more elegantly: ‘les beaux esprits se rencontrent.’ 
How different—and how much more refined ! ” 

As though to bring the lights and shades of nature into more 
material evidence, and also to rebuke us all for falling into a semi- 
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sentimental strain, with all this incense-breathing evening, there came 
wafted from the dining-room a delicious perfume of some rare and 
savoury mess, suggestive of the material needs of nature, which 
nevertheless are also capable of refinement. The minister sniffed 
appreciatively. 

“This would tempt a poet from his musings,” he said, smiling. 
“Shakespeare certainly would not have withstood it. He was very 
human with all his genius—as far as anything is known about him.” 

“T once read a paper that absolutely convinced one Shakespeare 
was Bacon,” said L. “It gave me quite a shock.” 

The minister shook his head. “There may be a little mystery about 
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Shakespeare,” he replied. ‘ How a man whose education was limited, 
and who had never been abroad, could write as he did. The only 
answer to this is that as he was greater than any other man that ever 
lived, so he could do what no other man ever did.” 

“ Your Shakespeare is all very well in his place,” said the little old 
lady—whom we may as well call by her name, Madame Hansen—“ but 
you must remember that Ventre affamé n’a point d’oreilles: and he is 
not worth a cold dinner or an attack of indigestion. Your Shakespeare 
is beyond me. Here comes Madame to announce that we are served.” 

“ Preceded by the delicious aroma,” said L. ‘ Madame, may I have 
the honour of escorting you to the table?” 

And politely offering his arm to the little Dutch doll, she accepted 
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it with a prim reverence, and they marched off together, looking giant 
and dwarf-like. It was quite amusing to see the minister’s wife gazing 
up towards the clouds into L.’s face, and ask him where he had learned 
to be attentive to old ladies: a rare merit in these days, she added. 
Her English was inferior to her husband’s, who spoke it fluently. She 
was fairly fluent also, but made quaint mistakes which gave rise to a 
good deal of quiet laughter, in which she herself joined. But there was 
a Dutch-like stiffness about it, as about everything connected with her ; 
reminding one of a piece of machinery that had not been oiled for 
many years, the wheels in consequence working with difficulty. 

“Shall I tell you the reason,” she suddenly said, looking at L. as 
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though she had read his inmost thought—she must have done so, 
“Rheumatism. Rheumatism all over me. In every joint; coursing 
through the veins ; in my very brain, I believe ; in my very voice ; from 
the roots of my funny hair to the tips of my small toes. I feel like 
what I appear—an animated mummy. And if this faithless hus- 
band of mine— whose goddess is Nature, when I ought to reign 
supreme—I shall not forget that !—if this faithless husband had not 
taken such care of me as wife never had, I should have been in my 
grave long since, and he at liberty to give his undivided attention 
to his other goddess. As it is, the doctors say I shall one day get quite 
well, and turn young again. I shake my head. No, sirs, I reply, the 
sun will not go back for me ten degrees in the heavens. At sixty-five 
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there is no growing young again. I must first shed this body, as the 
trees shed their leaves, and then will come for me eternal spring— 
without rheumatism. My dear Theodore,” turning to her husband, 
“that is capital soup. Give me some more.” 

It was a substantial dish, for it included bouilli and vegetables, 
and we began to think that Madame Hansen, in spite of acute 
rheumatism, had a very wholesome appetite; but she took nothing 
else. 

The landlady waited upon us, and gave us an excellent dinner, to 
which L. did full justice, in spite of his recent liberal supply of biscuits 
and butter and Norwegian beer. 

“You must remember that we have not dined since we were at 
Egge,” he laughed. ‘Mrs. O’Flail’s advice can only be followed after 
a Spartan education. Now we by no means lived on the fat of the 
land at Eton, and for luxuries introduced into our rooms paid famine 
prices ; but we were not exactly Spartans,” he quaintly concluded, in 
tones that spoke volumes for school-day blessings. 

After dinner we went round the premises escorted by the landlady, 
the minister and his wife remaining at table as a tribute to digestion. 
It was a very pleasant station, with large barns and outbuildings and 
an immense yard. There was very little movement about the place. 

** And there never is very much,” remarked Madame. “We live a 
primitive life here. When I spent some years in Australia up country, 
twenty years ago, with my husband—I had married and gone out with 
him when only a girl of eighteen—I scarcely felt more shut out from 
the world than I do here.” 

* And yet at Otta you are in touch with the railway,” said L.., 
“which takes you in no time to Christiania.” 


“Otta? <A three-days’ journey,” returned Madame. “I am diffi- 
cult to move, and have not been a hundred yards from home these 
four years.” 


The fishermen came out of the house whilst we were strolling about, 
and taking their rods with the same taciturn air, went off again up 
the road. 

“They have been in for some tea,” said Madame, eyeing them 
critically as they marched sturdily along, “and will not return until 
it is quite dark. I never had two people who gave less trouble, and 
never two who were so silent. For all the use they make of their 
tongue they might be dumb. From the day they arrived until now 
they have hardly exchanged a dozen sentences with me, or, as far as I 
can see, with each other.” 

“Perhaps they are under a vow to abstain from conversation, like 
the monks of old,” said L. ‘ One hears of such penances. Fair ladies 
go into what they call a retreat, which means silence and solitary 
confinement. Poor things! how they must suffer. But no doubt 
they make up for it on getting back into the world.” 

“Tt is rather depressing in a house,” returned Madame, in slightly 
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melancholy tones ; “especially when that house happens to be a lonely 
roadside station in a deserted valley. I lost my poor husband out in 
the wilds of Australia, came home, and have now been here for ten 
years.” 

“ Have you ever seen the minister before?” asked L. 

“Oh yes; twice before; once they stayed a week with me. No 
gloomy penance there, or monkish silence. They are both perfect ; 
and for all the little old lady looks like a dried-up mummy— it is her 
own description of herself—she has a large, fresh heart, and is always 
planning a kindness to some one. ‘They are well known, and there is 
no more popular minister in all Norway.” 

Our carrioles were now ready to take us on to our next station, 
Polfos, where we were to stay the night. The minister stood in 
the doorway. 

“ Digestion is not quite completed,” he smiled; “ but we shall not 
be long after you. Polfos, with its fir-trees and wild waters, you will 
find a most agreeable station. I wish we were travelling together, but 
some one must be behind, and in dusty weather that some one is to 
be pitied. They would arrive like a miller.” 

Our civil landlady wished us a good journey, and away we went. 

The drive was strangely impressive and reposeful in the evening lights 
and shadows that were beginning to gather. High mountains were about 
us. In the distance we caught sight of the white Jostedals glacier, 
which seems ubiquitous, it is seen from so many different parts of the 
country: the truth being that you may travel apparently immense 
distances, and by unconsciously taking a parallel road find yourself 
again in the same neighbourhood, but on the other side of the range. 
Some of the mountains, large and massive, towered over 6000 feet 
high. The height of the Alps is never attained in these northern 
latitudes, but the mountains have a beauty and charm altogether their 
own, We passed two lakes, the Grotlidsvand and Heimdalsvand, 
lying in the plain with their wonderful reflections. The road was 
excellent and very romantic. Beside us ran the river. To our left 
were splendid pine forests, the depths growing dark and solemn with 
the shades of evening. Here bears are wont to prowl and reindeer 
may be found on the hills, but we saw neither. Bruno was good 
enough to keep away. 

“ He shows his discernment,” laughed L. ‘After all our fastings we 
should by no means prove a bonne bouche, and Bruno is an epicure.” 

Once we thought we heard a growl in the far depths of the forest, 
but it did not come again, and nothing stirred and nothing was seen. 

It was a long two hours’ drive, and once we stopped and went a 
little way into the forest in search of wild flowers and ferns. These 
we found in abundance. The declining sun cast long shadows upon 
the ground ; the sunlight glinted and gleamed, and one caught glimpses 
of dark-blue sky between the branches. A faint breeze whispered and 
rustled through them mysteriously, otherwise the silence of the tomb. 
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The woods seemed of vast extent, as they often are in Norway: and 
these immense pine forests are not the least of the charms of this 
wonderful land of the North. 

Then we missed our way, and sign-posts did not grow upon the 
trees to direct us, and we wondered what would happen if we had 
to wander through the night. Would the bears find us and make 
the most of our attenuated frames? But we soon got right again, 
and found the carrioles patiently waiting, our hands full of rare 
ferns and flowers—trophies of a gentler chase than bears or reindeer. 
Presently we crossed the Thordals-elv, a remarkable stream fed by 
neighbouring snow-fields and glaciers. There was a wildness about the 
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scenery here, almost an apparent neglect, for trees were lying upon the 
ground and rotting, and have been so lying and rotting for ages. For 
when there were no roads here they could not be transported, and as 
the tree fell, so it lay for ever. The country is dry, arid and sandy, 
and rain seldom falls. Then came the roaring and picturesque torrents 
of the Otta-elv, still more wild and remarkable than the Thordals-elv, 
gaining in swiftness and volume as it goes on its way, narrowing almost 
to a gorge as we approached Polfos. At last, in the twilight of the 
summer’s evening, our journey came to an end, after travelling for 
twelve good hours: in point of experience, splendour and variety of 
scenery a memorable day in our lives. 

We were taken with Polfos from the first moment. Few stations 
are more romantically placed. Turning sharply out of the road, we 
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reached the front of the house: a large, long house built of wood, 
with verandahs and windows open to the evening air. The rush of 
water made the valley almost cold. In front of the house a large 
space had been cleared, and beyond this the fir-trees again rose like 
a small forest. Fir-trees grew everywhere. 

Hjelter, the landlord, was out fishing, but a woman led the way to 
rooms upstairs: rooms long and narrow and not specially comfortable. 
The windows faced the road and the falls, and the roar of the rushing 
water was deafening. It was chilling also, sending in wafts of cold 
air. But it was cold everywhere, now that the sun had gone down. 
Wood fires burnt and hissed and crackled and flared with a pleasant 
sound in all the great fireplaces. The house was gloomy, for as yet 
it was not lighted up. 

We went out before it grew quite dark, and lost ourselves in 
admiration of the noisy torrent; a long series of falls, one below 
the other; hurrying along as though the world were coming to an 
end and they had first a mighty task to work out. Below the bridge 
the falls suddenly widened, and still the volume of white frothing water 
was tremendous, rushing downwards in mad haste, swirling round 
great boulders, never pausing to take breath in its wild career: an 
exciting, enchanting scene. 

We went to the very end of a long rickety bridge that was little 
more than two logs of wood loosely thrown together, and narrowly 
escaped tumbling into the seething caldron. In the roar we could 
scarcely hear ourselves speak; but if deafening, it was to the last 
degree exhilarating. In the darkening night it shone out white and 
clear, a thing of light and movement: a power that might almost 
possess the principle of life, so overwhelming did it seem in its cease- 
less rush and mighty voice. 

Looking up from all this, on the safer bridge crossing the falls, we 
suddenly saw the figures of the minister and his little Dutch-doll wife 
gazing at our insecure perch as though fascinated with horror. And 
a fall into the rapids might possibly mean a leap into that journey 
from which no traveller returns. 

The little old lady made signs with her handkerchief, as energetically 
as she could, as frantically as she dared, that we were to return instantly ; 
and where a lady commands, there is nothing for it but to obey. So 
retracing our steps with due precaution, in a few minutes we were in 
safety. The little old lady was quite agitated. 

“You have given me so great a fright that to-night I shall have a 
double attack of rheumatism,” she declared. ‘The Norwegians are 
brave, but you Englishmen carry it too far.” 

“‘T can assure you there was not the least danger,” said L., laughing ; 
“and I will this moment undertake to pilot you to the end of that 
rickety bridge, and bring you back in safety, if you will trust yourself 
to my care.” 

Madame Hansen clutched her husband’s arm. 
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“Theodore, do you hear? He is mad; your Shakespeare friend 
is mad. Much learning, they say, makes people mad, and your 
Shakespeare is quite beyond me. First I boil and next I freeze only 
to listen to him. Ice-water is running all up and down my spine. 
My rheumatism will be doubly acute to-night; and if I sleep I shall 
dream of torrents and darkness, hobgoblins and chaos. Take me 
away, Theodore, and make them come with you. They are evidently 
not to be trusted out alone. Take us all away. We must have them 
locked up for the night.” 

The minister laughed. 

“TI think you must quote Shakespeare again,” he said, taking L.’s 
arm for a moment, “and say to my little wife: ‘There is no terror, 
Cassius, in your threats.’ But you really both looked as if meditating 
a fatal plunge into the rapids. An adventurcus traveller slipped over 
them some years ago, and, unable to swim, was lost.” 

“‘What swimmer could battle against that raging torrent?” asked 
Madame Hansen. “You might as well try to stem the tide with a 
broom. My dear Theodore, let us go, and I will take my evening 
refreshment. My blood is still frozen with fright.” 

And shaking her head at L., she quietly took his arm with a sort of 
apologetic reverence, and appropriated him. She could barely let her 
hand rest on his coat sleeve, but seemed to think she had captured 
him in her toils, 

“Silken fetters,” he laughed, turning and looking at us as we 
followed them across the road. ‘I am trying to atone for the shock 
to Madame’s nerves, and am meek and subdued.” 

Whilst supper was preparing, we asked for a dark chamber wherein 
to change the plates of our cameras, and the obliging damsel who had 
shown us to our rooms led us round to a dungeon, with a heavy door 
that might have been centuries old, and a key that probably came 
out of Noah’s Ark—a cold, creepy, shuddering place, in which the 
minister’s wife would probably have died on the spot. Pans of milk 
stood about, and bars of cheese, and a scent that was a mixture of 
dungeon, cheese, and milk made breathing difficult. 

The woman had headed the procession with a lighted candle, and 
explaining that if we wished for utter darkness we must lock ourselves 
in and put out the light, she left us to our own devices. 

These were not agreeable. Having lost our red lamp, we had to 
change the films by feel, a difficult and trying process. The floor of 
the dungeon was uneven, like frozen waves; if we took a step we 
plunged into the trough of these petrified billows, and once in saving 
himself L. fell into a pan of milk and upset it. 

“Our frozen sea has become liquid,” he laughed, accepting the 
unpleasant position as a mere incident of travel. And then when 
our task was ended, he managed to drop the key out of the lock, 
which apparently sank to the bottom of the ocean, for it could not 
be found. 
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“No signs of the key anywhere,” he cried, after sweeping the floor 
with his hands—not to their edification. ‘ We shall have to remain 
here all night, and exist upon cheese and milk. If we knocked and 
shouted for a week they wouldn’t hear us.” 

Then suddenly some matches were found, and on lighting the candle 
the key was discovered in the most natural place possible—on the 
ground, just under the lock. 

“This is mysterious,” cried L. “It certainly was not there two 
minutes ago. The place is haunted, and by a folfergeist—that most 
terrible of all ghosts.” 

We were glad to get outside again, breathe the free air, and climb 
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the rocky path to the house, the dark fir-trees standing out against the 
sky, where the stars shone as they can only shine in Norway. 

The outer sitting-room was still in darkness, excepting where 
the wood fire flickered on the hearth. Beside it sat a young girl, 
who might have been about fourteen years old. The flame played 
upon her pale, refined face and features, and she glanced up at us 
with large, steady, dark-blue eyes. Her head was adorned with 
coronets of golden hair. The child looked like a vision. At the first 
moment we thought it an angel or apparition in human form. 

Then a tall, grave, middle-aged man made his appearance with a 
fishing-rod and a few trout. Divesting himself of these, he turned to 
the child, whose face lighted up at his approach. They were so much 
alike as to be unmistakably father and daughter. 
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“ Are you ready?” he said, in quiet tones. Everything seemed 
quiet about them, almost to the point of depression. 

The girl rose silently, put on her hat, and the two disappeared into 
the darkness. One scarcely heard the echo of a footfall. ‘A sense 
of mystery the spirit daunted.” 

“What are they?” asked L., almost whispering. ‘“ Human beings 
or ghosts? What strange people we come across in our travels! 
How is it? I don’t hear of others doing the same; or if they do, 
they keep it to themselves.” 

“T suppose it is a case of adventures to the adventurous, as 
Beaconsfield has said. People, as a rule, pass over so much in 
travelling. It is quite possible to go about with your eyes half 
closed.” 

A door opened and a stream of light entered the room. It was 
the dining-room, and at the long table, the light from a hanging lamp 
shining upon her faded head and stiff corkscrew curls, sat the minister’s 
little wife in solitary state. 

“ Supper is ready,” said the waiting-maid, who had heard L.’s voice. 

** And we are more than ready,” he returned. ‘ This will transform 
our ghostly atmosphere into the material.” 

We went in and joined Madame Hansen. 

“T began to think you had gone back to the bridge and got 
drowned,” she said, looking at L. with her faded blue eyes. ‘“ You 
must be hungry after that long drive.” 

“Famishing,” laughed L. “One is always hungry in Norway ; 
digestion must be very rapid. But surely you err on the side of 
abstinence ?” 

Her supper was certainly frugal. She was refreshing herself with 
milk and dry bread ; and a patient expression on her face seemed to say 
that her life had to be one of resignation. 

“Tt is all I am allowed,” she replied. “The doctors say that only 
by hermit’s food can I hope to subdue my rheumatism. When I have 
got down to a straw a day, then I shall die—and the rheumatism will 
be conquered. This is not quite the fare to circulate blood frozen 
with horror,” she quaintly added. 

“Tt is worse than the disease,” laughed L. ‘Somebody once sent 
Lord Derby some wine as a remedy for gout. He sent back his 
compliments and said he preferred the gout.” 

“ And no doubt died of it,” said Madame Hansen. “ People are 
so headstrong and self-indulgent. Now if I come down to a straw 
a day and then die, people will have to admit that I did my best to 
get well.” 

The maid came forward with a dish of hot trout, sending forth a 
most savoury smell. 

“Ah! that is good,” said Madame Hansen, smiling with something 
like humour, “ We will divide it fairly. You shall enjoy the fish, and 
I the perfume.” 
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“‘ But where is the minister?” asked L. ‘ Why is he not here?” 

“He never takes supper,” returned the minister’s wife; ‘and is 
always so well that I conclude it suits him. Fortunately, I have a 
strong husband. If we had both been invalids we should now be 
dead—and you would be in the rapids. I shall always think that 
our appearing saved you. You were both ready to jumpin; both 
suffering from the attraction of gravitation.” 

The light shone upon the table and upon the three seated there, the 
rest of the room being in darkness. The serving-maid moved about 
in the gloom, and things were passed to her through a small hatch. 
In the great chimney no fire was burning, and one missed the cheerful 
flicker on the hearth, with all its picturesque effect. The minister’s 
wife drew her shawl about her shoulders and shivered. . 

“T always think this station gloomy,” she said, “and the rushing 
torrents make it so cold. And my diet would not do for your Lord 
Mayor of London.” 

After supper again we went out into the night. The trees lining the 
road were dark and impenetrable. In the sky overhead the stars 
shone. Everywhere there was a sound of rushing water. We stood 
on the bridge, and it came towards us an overwhelming volume, 
passed on and rushed downwards, until lost in the distance. 
The minister and his wife came beside us, contemplating the scene. 
As we all stood there, and a clock in the house chimed ten, the 
middle-aged man and golden-haired child walked up the road and 
went into the house. Still they moved as shadows, without sound. 
Where had they been? whom visiting? what their thoughts and con- 
versation? The little old lady shivered. 

“ Undine,” she murmured ; and Undine the child might have been 
in very truth: fair and fragile and beautiful enough for that spirit of 
the waters. 

“‘T fear we may not meet after to-night,” said the minister. ‘“ You 
leave early to-morrow morning, and travel quickly. We linger. At 
Otta we take train for Christiania. My wife will need rest and 
repose. Some day you will come to see us in the little capital ; 
perhaps stay with us and occupy our prophet’s chambers.” 

*“ But do not wait until I have reached the straw a day,” said the 
minister’s wife plaintively, ‘I should like to be there when you 
come. I like you both, but my friend L. is perfect.” 

“* My dear,” returned the minister, “‘ the English have a proverb that 
creaking doors hang long. You will be here for years after I am gone. 
I am sure of it.” 

“Nay, Theodore, I could not live without you. Let me go first— 
let me go first!” pleaded the little lady, as though the decision rested 
with her husband. 

“‘Qur times are not in our own hands,” he replied reverentially. 
‘“‘ Nevertheless, I think it will be as I say.” 

We said good-bye under the stars, and the minister, tenderly looking 
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after his little invalid wife, went into the house, and they retired to 
their rooms. 

We wandered about a little longer, finding it difficult to part from 
the stars and the sky, the trees and the rushing torrents; then we 
also left it all. 

As we were about to turn in, Hjelter, the landlord, came up to 
receive instructions for the morning. He also had been out fishing, 
but said that for breakfast we should have trout straight and fresh 
from the stream. We were not specially taken with him, and as 
it was necessary to start early the next morning for our long day’s 
journey, we also sought our rooms. Tired with travelling, and soothed 
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by the sound of the rushing water, we had soon lost all consciousness 
of time and circumstance. 

We awoke to a brilliant morning—and how fair and brilliant these 
mornings are in Norway !—so exhilarating that the mere fact of living 
is a delight. The air was bright and crisp ; all the gloom of last night 
that the minister’s wife complained of had disappeared. ‘The sun 
gilded everything, the torrents still rushed and roared, but more 
musically, as it seemed; the spray ascended, tribute of the incense- 
breathing morn; the fir forests had lost their mystery, but none of 
their charm. 

As promised, early though it was, the landlord had provided fresh- 
caught trout for breakfast. He told us that he had been up some 
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hours, according to habit ; sometimes returned with a basketful of fish, 
sometimes empty-handed. This morning he had been fortunate. 

Somehow we left Polfos without regret. It was once a small, un- 
comfortable station, where people stayed under compulsion; but by 
pulling down and building up and adding rooms, it is now fairly large 
and pleasant, though, apart from fresh fish, its larder is limited. 

Breakfast was over, and the carrioles were at the door. The 
minister and his wife had not yet come down, and on the whole we 
were glad. We had said good-bye last night, and second good-byes 
are never satisfactory. We wondered whether Undine and her father 
would appear, but they also made no sign. 

“ The father is already out fishing,” said the landlord; “ the little 
girl is still resting. A strange man, with a history, I think. I do not 
understand him. He seems never to rest or sleep. I see his light 
burning at all hours of the night, and often hear him moving. Fishing 
and his child—that is all he thinks about ; appears to have no one to 
live for but her. They were with me all last summer; again all this 
summer. And now, sirs, the carrioles are ready. You have a long 
journey before you, and will not reach Sérum before eight o’clock 
to-night. I have telephoned to Aanstad station, where you will find 
everything comfortable and dinner waiting for you.” 

But this was exactly what we did not find. 

The landlord arranged matters on his own plan, to suit his own 
purposes: adding insult to injury by charging us for the telephone 
message we had not sent. The keeper of the uncomfortable station 
was a personal friend ; two hundred yards farther on was a capital 
inn charmingly situated, but kept by a rival—or perhaps an enemy. 
This inn we had to discover. 

As we crossed the yard towards the firs we looked back, and from 
a partly-open window a small hand and handkerchief appeared and 
waved. It was the minister’s wife, herself unseen, wishing us God- 
speed in her quiet way. A few moments more and the road turned, 
and the trees hid everything from view. Polfos, with all its weird 
charm, its turbulent waters and forests of firs, strange inhabitants and 
sharp landlord, had gone out of our lives. 

We passed into the pine-trees, which threw their delicious scent 
upon the clear morning air. Everything sparkled with sunshine, and 
the sun threw wonderful lights and shadows across our path. 

Then the valley opened out into quite a broad plain, through which 
ran the swift-flowing Otta. To the right we looked down the 
magnificent Rauddal, with its high mountains, glaciers, and numerous 
lakes. One or two picturesque sawmills came into view, and where the 
valley was widest it was especially charming. ‘The river was crossed 
by a long bridge, and the water rushed over its rocky bed with great 
noise. A little way off was a wide waterfall, and close to it a sawmill 
and the miller’s dwelling-house. The miller came out and looked at 
us, saluted, and went back to his work. Hills surrounded the scene, 
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and here again many of them were 6000 feet high. At one point 
we commanded a view of three valleys, with magnificent snow-clad 
mountains. It was a wild, ever-varying landscape, witha great deal of 
enchantment about it ; the neighbourhood of numberless excursions. 
At Flekhoi, the first station, we turned off the road and trotted into 
a large square yard, where we changed horses and carrioles. The 
place seemed fairly comfortable and well kept, the people civil ; Lars, 
the landlord, proving a superior man with much general information. 
He pressed us to put up here for a week and take mountain excursions, 
declaring that he was considered the best guide in the country. The 
temptation had to be resisted, and Lars, instead of conducting us 
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through mountain passes and across glaciers, condescended to become 
our skydsgut to the next station. The valley lost none of its beauty 
and grandeur. 

“ Look, sir, at those splendid hills,” said Lars, in tones of remon- 
strance. ‘That to the south is the Hestbrepigge, with its fine 
glacier; behind us is the Holatinder, and there up in the north you 
see the Grotaafjeld, the Tvcerfjeld, and the Svaahé: each over 6000 
feet high. If you would only come sometime and stay a week or 
two at my inn, I would show you wonders of mountain climbing that 
you would never forget. Passes and gorges and glaciers, deep ravines 
and roaring torrents and countless waterfalls ; from the grandest 
objects in nature down to the most minute—ferns and wild flowers 
that abound, many apparently springing out of the rock itself. Ah, 
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sirs, it is a pity you cannot spend even a week in this neighbourhood. 
‘These drives through the valleys, these splendid landscapes may be all 
very well in their way, but are as nothing compared with all you would 
see and go through in those almost untrodden mountain paths, where 
your right-of-way would only be disputed by the eagles and the reindeer.” 

We admitted the justice of Lars’s remarks, and, fired by his descrip- 
tions, promised to come for a longer stay at the very first oppor- 
tunity. What we now saw was sufficient evidence that his enthusiasm 
was not mere boasting. 

“That distant snow-peak in front of us is the Skridulaupen,” con- 
tinued Lars. ‘It also has its glacier, sloping right and left, as you 
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may see. Once I spent two days and two nights on that range. I 
think my head must have gone wrong for the moment, for I lost my 
way. That was years ago, when I was a very young; man. Now I 
could almost find my way blindfold.” 

The river kept beside us, singing as it rushed onwards. We crossed 
to the opposite bank by an old Norwegian bridge that might have 
been there in the days of the Deluge, it looked so old and rickety. 
The waters were a bluish green, pure and transparent; the river bed 
was wide, and accumulations of stones and rocks lay high and dry 
above the stream. A magic scene, and we were almost sorry when 
the village of Aanstad came into sight with its church spire, reposing 
in the plain. A sharp turn to the right up a short by-way, and in a 
few moments we were at the station. 
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It was to this station that Hjelter, the Polfos landlord, had tele- 
phoned we were to be expected and prepared for. 

But evidently the landlady was of those who take nothing for 
granted. We might possibly change our minds, and perhaps not turn 
up at all: assuredly we should have done so had we known. It 
would be folly, she argued, to prepare dinner for unseen guests. She 
was a very decent woman, young, good-looking, well dressed, apparently 
well educated, and spoke good English. On arriving, she declared 
everything ready. 

“But I have no meat,” she said. ‘No time to send for it. You 
must dine as if it were Friday and fast day.” 

And fast to a great extent we did. The woman was somewhat of 
a fraud. She kept us waiting more than an hour, and then produced 
an indifferent omelette, followed at a long interval by yet more in- 
different fish. Feeling rather guilty, she put on an aggressive manner, 
tossed her head, and looked defiant. 

This long Spell of waiting had given time for three Germans to 
appear upon the scene; not those who had journeyed on the Stryns- 
vand, but three others, loud, large, and assertive, who began by 
calling for three glasses of whisky, which apparently met with their 
approbation, for in the middle of dinner they called for three more, 
in addition to large supplies of beer. In a short time they were very 
jovial. 

We soon put an end to our modest repast, and left them in posses- 
sion, just beginning “‘ Die Wacht am Rhein,” in voices that might have 
raised the roof of the house. 

The station itself was large and fairly well built, but badly placed, 
and from its windows one saw nothing but the courtyard with its 
uninteresting sheds. We settled our account with the landlady—and, 
to do her justice, her charges were moderate. She was distinctly 
intelligent, and had she been a little more straightforward would have 
favourably impressed us. The carrioles were to follow us to the village 
when ready, and we strolled away in the hot sunshine, under the blue 
skies, down the short road with its hedges green and fragrant. 

Arrived at the village, we thought it singularly picturesque. The 
houses reposing in the plain looked ancient, and near them the 
old church with its spire stood out against the background of hills. 
To our surprise, Lars was standing in the middle of the road, looking 
across the valley. 


“ Are you still there?” said L. “Suppose other travellers arrive at 
Flekhoi and want you?” 
“Then they cannot have me,” returned Lars. “But I shall not be 


wanted, sirs. No one but yourselves will come: the route is deserted. 
Those three Germans? Oh, they are staying there the night; came 
down the Aurdal, and have been up to the beautiful little Aursjé in the 
mountains. I often wonder why such men visit these scenes ; it must 
be for the pleasure of tramping, not for the beauties of nature.” 
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We were standing on the bridge, and the romantic Aurdal ran at 
right angles with our own valley. Down it rushed the waters of the 
Aur, sweeping turbulently under the bridge, and prescntly joining the 
Otta-elv, where the two streams became one. Just below the bridge, 
on the right of the main road, stood a modern picturesque house. 

‘‘ A most comfortable inn,” said Lars, “and as you see, its situation 
is that of a paradise. You might even make this your headquarters, 
if you would employ me as your guide to the mountains and glaciers. 
Pray think of it, sirs. I should be proud to show you all the wonders 
of the neighbourhood, and, as I said before, I will promise you results 
you could never forget.” 
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“That seems a very old village,” said L., pointing to the scene in 
the hollow of the plain. 

“The oldest about here,” returned Lars, “and by far the most 
interesting. The antique appearance has not been destroyed. Look 
at the old church, and the old vicarage with its large round porch. 
People come from far and near to the minister, for help in need and 
consolation in trouble. They never depart empty-handed. He fills 
both hands indeed, and it is often said that he brings a blessing to the 
place. I believe it. Why not?” 

“ Parlez @un ange, on entend ses ailes! That must be the minister 
himself,” cried L., as a black-draped, venerable figure came out of the 
round porch and slowly proceeded towards the church. He was too 
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far off for features and expression to be seen; but in spite of a small- 
ness of stature, there was a certain dignity about him. 

“The minister himself,” replied Lars, “and whatever his mission 
may be, depend upon it he is bent on some errand of mercy.” 

“We must certainly come and stay here,” said L. “It is truly an 
earthly paradise ; and you, Lars, shall have your wish, and guide us to 
all the wonders of mountain and glacier.” 

“ Does the other gentleman consent?” asked Lars. 

“That is quite unnecessary,” was the reply that gave me an attack 
of vertigo. “I have my own way in everything. Only win me over, 
and the rest follows as a matter of course. Yes, we will come. Enter 
that into your engagement-book, Lars, and I will sign it.” 

“T will live in the hope,” replied Lars. ‘ My delight is to guide 
those who appreciate all the wonders I can show them—miracles of 
nature,” 

The carrioles were seen coming down the by-way; our time was 
up; Lars looked melancholy. 

“Tf I had not been born and brought up at Flekhoi, the home 
of my ancestors, the ambition of my life would be to possess that 
inn and live in this paradise. But I can no more leave my home 
than the leopard can change his spots, and, after all, Flekhoi is not 
to be despised. Ah, sirs, you go—and I see you no more.” 

“Until we return for our expeditions,” cried L. ‘Mind you are 
ready for us, and have no other engagement on hand.” 

“ Only let me know, sir,” replied Lars, “and I would throw up fifty 
engagements. Nor will I ask any payment, but guide you for nothing. 
I am well-to-do, and could live without working if I chose.” 

He arranged us comfortably in our carrioles ; we bade him good-bye, 
whipped up the little horses, and departed. Looking back presently 
he was standing near his own carrioles, gazing after us; and there he 
remained, motionless as a statue, until lost in the distance. 

We passed through very much the same scenery, but less wild; the 
country drained after a rude unscientific fashion, the valley cultivated ; 
fields of rye and barley giving an English, homelike look to the land- 
scape. The river still flowed beside us, until at Andvord it became a 
large picturesque lake. 

The station seemed tolerably good, the people rough and primitive. 
An old woman, who might be a great-great-grandmother, bent and 
withered, but fairly active, with a certain sharp cunning in her eye, 
moved about, her rusty black hair decorated with a rusty black cap. 
A younger woman, her daughter, and mistress of the station, declared 
she could not give us carrioles. We asked for the day-book. Upon 
this the old woman and the younger put their heads together, shook 
them several times very solemnly, and seemed to intimate that we were 
too many forthem. Our cause was won. Carrioles appeared, and the 
younger woman’s husband appeared with them out of a shed, followed 
by a couple of fine boys of about fourteen, evidently his sons. 
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As soon as the carrioles were ready we left Andvord and resumed 
our journey. There was still a long drive before us, but the road never 
ceased to be interesting. Unfortunately Lars, our intelligent skydsgut, 
was no longer here to keep us posted up in every striking feature ; 
and the new skydsgut, unable to speak English, locxed the essence 
of dull stupidity. The river still ran with us, and occasionally the 
road skirted the broad waters of a lake. 

Approaching Garmo, we had in front of us the towering Lomsegg, 
some gooo feet high, and easily ascended from Réjshjem in the Visdal, 
on the other side, where the inn is kept by a rival to Lars, Ole 
Réjshjem, the oldest guide to the Jotunheim. But while Lars is still 
in full vigour of life, Ole has grown aged and guides no longer. The 
Norwegians themselves think much of the Visdal and its fine excursions. 

The Jotunheim is the region of perpetual snow and splendid glaciers, 
and descending, we beheld the Bzevra, a stream which flowed under 
our road and emptied itself into the lake. 

Just beyond the bridge was the ancient church of Lom, one of the 
Stavekirkes, or timber-built churches, which date back to the twelfth 
century, and are an imitation in wood of Anglo-Norman architecture, 
This church was changed in the middle ages to a cruciform structure, 
when a spire was added to it. The apse is the oldest part of the 
building, and has a round tower. 

Garmo seemed a poor station, and we did not change horses. On 
we went until the sun declined and the shadows of evening began to 
gather. 

On our way we overtook two ladies in a stolkjaer, driving leisurely, 
but our skydsgut was unwilling to pass them, until, entering a long 
avenue of trees, they stopped and drew aside, making way for us to go 
ahead. Both ladies were Norwegian, but spoke English. 

“You travel faster than we do,” said the younger, “and according 
to this stupid and inconvenient Norwegian custom, your skydsgut 
would crawl behind till midnight rather than take the lead.” 

“What has given rise to the custom ?” asked L., and we both noticed 
that the younger lady was remarkably good-looking, whilst the elder, 
with a profusion of white hair, a very placid expression and very pale 
face, looked refined and dignified. 

“Tt dates from quite ancient times,” replied the younger lady. 
“ Days when strangers and visitors were unknown, and all was equal 
—as indeed they are now; and no one was ever ina hurry. In those 
days I suppose that if people came up with each other, it never oc- 
curred to them to pass. Probably they were only too glad to travel in 
company. ‘The roads were bad, or there were no roads at all; the 
whole country was solitary and desolate, and man is gregarious. But 
it is time to do away with primitive customs, and so pray, sirs, set a 
good example, and do not waste moments attending upon two unpro- 
tected females.” 

We bowed and went on. 
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But now our horses, that hitherto had gone like the wind, apparently 
decided that they had been guilty of a breach of discipline, and nothing 
would persuade them to move beyond a slow canter, often degenerating 
into a walk. Neither whip nor coaxing had the slightest effect. The 
ladies’ horse, on the other hand, suddenly took it into its head to 
galvanise its ancient legs into something like a quick action. Con- 
sequently they very soon overtook us, and in our turn we had to 
make way. 

‘Quite a comedy!” laughed the younger lady. ‘But this is exactly 
what the Norwegian horses are. They will follow as fast as you please, 
but will not lead.” 
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“ A case of heredity, no doubt,” said L. ‘“ Virtues and vices that 
have come down to them from the middle ages.” 

“ Fortunately we have not very much farther to go,” said the younger 
lady. ‘We are staying at a pension just a mile this side of Sérum.” 

“ And we are going to Sérum itself,” returned L. 

“Where you will not be as comfortable as at the pension. But if 
you are only staying there one night, probably you would find it more 
convenient, It is, after all, the station, where you will find horses and 
carrioles as early as you may want them in the morning.” 

Then the ladies took the lead, and our horses followed up closely. 

We rumbled over a long bridge spanning the Vaagevand, and passed 
through a primitive village, of which the most interesting object was the 
church of Vaage, its earliest records dating back to 1270. But, like 
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the church of Lom, it has undergone transformations, and in the 
seventeenth century was made cruciform. Much of the old material 
was used, and it still looks very ancient. 

A sharp turn to the right, a long straight road beside the lake, and 
presently the ladies halted in front of a large, newly-built house. 

“* We have arrived,” said the younger lady. ‘Here we part. And 
I have no doubt you will find your horses go much better without us. 
May your stay in Norway be a very pleasant one.” 

Then they turned in, and we saw them no more. Another mile 
beside the lake, and, amidst groves of trees and in a somewhat gloomy 
situation, we found ourselves at Sérum. 

“Exactly the scene I have had in my mind for some hours,” 
said L., looking round as we drove into the quadrangle. ‘ There is 
the dining-room,” pointing to one building, “and our bedrooms will 
be in the corner of that other building. It must be second-sight 
again,” he laughed, “for the whole scene is as familiar as possible.” 
And precisely as he described it, so it fell out. 
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March day. 
‘“‘T am come,” she said, “to wish you good-bye.” 

And if ever joy thrilled in words that should have been politely 
grievous, it did so in hers. Louisa Clinton, greeting the visitor in her 
cool friendly fashion, was amused, for she had heard of the governess’s 
good fortune. As squire’s daughter and superintendent of the village 
Sunday-school, she had officially known Miss Rivers for nine years, 
and found her parochially useful. But she had only known her as a 
shy, nervous little person with soft eyes and an anxious face. Now 
here was the same little person, yet so different—so different, with the 
sweet colour of hope coming and going, and a gladness in face and 
voice that would not behave itself seemly. 

For to come to say good-bye, looking as though she were going to 
her own wedding, was distinctly a breach of good manners. 

“‘So you are really leaving? We shall be sorry to lose you, but I 
am sure you will like a change.” 

It was such a calm statement of luridly happy fact that her visitor 
could not accept it quietly. 

“Like! I am thankful from my heart! No one knows—” Then she 
paused, half scared at so suddenly overleaping the gulf which official 
friendship had left gaping between them; but new-born independence 
is a delightfully giddy thing, so at one bound she went glibly on. 

“IT can hardly realise that I am free—that I have three hundred a 
year on which to live my own life.” 

Her triumph seemed almost childish to the amused listener, who, 
besides being prosperous, knew nothing of the intense life hidden deep 
in the heart of the woman who of necessity had to live much either to 
joy or to sorrow; she could not help herself being so fashioned. 

“Then I suppose you will soon be house-furnishing. Is it indis- 
creet to ask where you think of settling ?” 

“ Nowhere!” and this amazing little person shook her head, utterly 
repudiating the idea—Miss Clinton’s idea! ‘I want to see the world 
of which I have taught and read so much without really understanding 
it. Iam going to visit the beautiful places that are now only names 
on the map to me—Paris, Rome, Venice—and Monaco.” 

The last name came with a triumphant rush, and Miss Clinton, 
hardly believing her own ears, repeated it in blankest wonder. 

“Yes indeed! You see in this quiet place the pulse of life hardly 
stirs; but I want to listen at its very heart—in great cities, even 
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where it is most fevered and restless. I have always longed for this ; 
oh! all my life.” 

She ended quite passionately, and Louisa Clinton was not without 
her fears that this was no fit and proper person to have officiated in 
a Sunday-school, and she answered rebukingly— 

“But you cannot travel about alone and do such eccentric things. 
Surely you see that?” 

“Why not? I am old and ugly enough to take care of myself. 
No one will notice me as long as I pay my bills.” 

Miss Clinton answered this levity only with a cool rattle of tea- 
cups. Yet it was but the innocent levity which some little brook, 
set rejoicingly free after a long winter frost, might understand. As 
she sat nibbling happily at an infinitesimal tea-cake, with soft eyes 
fixed on a vacancy which was by no means empty for her, the really 
good-hearted Louisa partly relented. Had she been gifted with 
prescience she might easily have wept, watching the happy little figure. 

*‘T hope such an adventurous spirit will lead you into no difficulties. 
You are almost the last person I should have suspected of it. By the 
way, do you know my cousin Major Clinton? he is somewhere in the 
Riviera ; you might meet him in your travels,” 

Now, as Miss Rivers knew, it was suspected in the neighbourhood 
that Louisa and her cousin were intended for each other, but nothing 
in the lady’s manner expressed this; it did, however, indicate that 
Miss Rivers, merely revolving on the limited axis of three hundred a 
year, would hardly soar into the sphere of moneyed majors. But the 
newly rich actually did it—in imagination. 

“T might,” she agreed quite cheerfully ; “and if so, can I give any 
message ?” 

“You might tell him we all think he would do wisely to return 
home. My father considers the agent is quite mismanaging his 
affairs.” 

Charged with this highly business-like message, the visitor rose to 
go. Miss Clinton parted with her kindly enough, yet not without the 
large contempt which a woman of strong physique and a fine rider 
to hounds, feels for no physique beyond a bundle of nerves compli- 
cated with an ill-balanced mind. But she owned, in justice to Miss 
Rivers, that it was the first time in nine years that any flightiness had 
showed itself. As for the culprit, the thought did just occur to her, 
as she trod the homeward: way so gaily, that Miss Clinton had seemed 
a little shocked. So delicious are the paths of freedom that the mere 
fun of it made her laugh right merrily. She was really very childish 
of heart to go out alone into the great world. 


There would have been little damage done, and no lives lost—so 
all the officials said—if the Nice train had not been so full that night. 
But the people returning from some féte had filled the compartments 
to overflowing, and the delay of finding room for them had made the 
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train late and disaster more probable. Be that as it may, the disaster 
happened ; some gates were fast shut that should have been open, and 
the forward part of the train was wrecked—wrecked in the darkness— 
in confusion unutterable, with the poor souls packed in so tightly that 
they hurt each other in trying to escape from the débris. 

Ursula Rivers was one of the first to creep out unharmed into the 
darkness which was already filled with cries of distress. Dazed and 
giddy with thankfulness at her own escape, she was only conscious of 
a wish to get away from such a scene of horror. Without the least 
idea of direction she started to run, trying vainly to deafen her ears, 
but she stumbled over a piece of torn-up rail which was twisted like 
wire. Struggling to her feet she ran back again, too utterly confused 
to make good her escape. Speeding aimlessly past, she was arrested 
by a man’s voice. He was kneeling by a wrecked compartment, trying 
vainly to raise a portion of it. 

“Come and help me here! It is more than I can manage single- 
handed, and there is some one underneath.” 

To a certain extent the curt command, so peremptory through 
extreme urgency, steadied her nerves, but she was still too confused 
to be certain of herself. 

“T am afraid I can’t—but if you think—— ?” 

“Good God! Don’t be such a helpless coward! I want you to 
raise the end that I cannot reach; the weight is all on me.” 

Steadied still more by his contempt of her, and catching sight of 
the poor maimed body, which might have been dead but for faint 
moanings, she knelt down and did what he required of her. But he, 
seeing only the small figure and its frightened, fluttering unreadiness, 
felt certain that she would fail him before help could come; for just 
then the confusion was at its height, and others similarly engaged were 
too busy to heed him. The terrible strain of his back made him 
curse her in his heart for a broken reed, yet in reality she was doing 
her utmost to help, coming nearer so that the labour might be more 
equally divided. They never knew afterwards if minutes passed, or 
only seconds, as they strove side by side; but quite near the engine 
boiler burst, and left them still unharmed. Then serpents of steam 
began to hiss dangerously among the wreckage near at hand, and the 
man watching, saw one creep quite close to his companion—so close 
that he could feel its hot breath. “She will never face that,” he 
thought, knowing that if she flinched and drew back the extra strain 
would break him down, strong man though he was, and trained to 
endurance. “She will never face that, and the poor wretch must 
die!” 

They both watched it coming nearer, and then he saw it bite fiercely 
into the slight white wrist, yet she neither flinched nor drew back. 
Now he knew something of the torment of scalding steam; he could 
hear it in her anguished cry—yet she kept her sustaining hold; and 
he could do nothing—nothing but just encourage her to endure. 
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In spite of the strain that seemed breaking his back, he looked into 
her quivering face with a smile. 

“You heroine! and—God forgive me—lI called you a coward!” 
Then he sent all the power of his voice abroad in a cry for help, and 
at last it came—abundant help well organised and skilfully directed, 
so that Henry Clinton, after seeing the rescue of the poor moaning 
piece of humanity, had leisure to look to his companion in misfortune. 

By that time her heroism had all evaporated, and as he led her 
away, she could only weep childish tears of self-pity over her scalded 
wrist. So she couldn’t have been the fashionable kind of heroine 
after all. 


Three weeks after they met at the hotel table d’héte in Monte Carlo. 
It was rather an extravagant place to stay at for modest means, but 
she wanted to understand the sort of tide that ebbed and flowed upon 
a dangerous shore, and her room was as near the stars as the building 
permitted it to be. Already knowing many by sight, she studied them 
wistfully with an intense interest that was not all curiosity. As she 
had predicted, they took no notice of the shy, quiet little person, who 
was evidently a respectable nonentity. They were mostly self-absorbed, 
these people living to themselves. 

Amongst those she knew by sight was an oleaginous German count, 
whom she hated with a perfectly wholesome and well-merited hatred 
from the very first ; not that he seemed aware of her existence. Then 
there was the French baronne, silent, stately, handsome, always with 
red roses in her belt, accompanied by a little dog which was constantly 
at her side, and a companion who was rarely seen. Standing out, too, 
from the many, and grimly humorous in the moral he pointed, was 
the man who had come there on purpose to mourn over his brother’s 
grave—in the suicide’s cemetery—and who stayed on and on, fascinated 
by the tables. 

Of such types were the loiterers by this gilded shore, and amongst 
them moved Ursula Rivers, a silent witness, yet not unconcerned. 

She and Henry Clinton met cordially, like old friends, for they had 
proved each other; but for this he would probably have ignored her 
as completely as the German count, save that he would have used no 
discourtesy, because she seemed only a little neutral tint amongst 
many striking colours, and so passed unnoticed. Such an oversight, 
however, was no longer possible for him, and in his eyes she was a 
wonder—such a soft, almost scared manner covering such iron deter- 
mination ; why, it was like a delicate mist hiding the face of the deep. 
And he had seen the mist scatter and all the quiet strength assert 
itself. Physically brave himself, Henry Clinton would have honoured 
highly such a deed done by another man, but to see a woman so strong 
to save touched him infinitely more, and the band of velvet on her 
maimed wrist appeared to him as a priceless adornment. 

To lookers-on theirs was a quaint friendship, and a man of the world, 
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a rich man, might easily have found a more fashionable companion, 
for she dressed almost as simply as she had been wont in the Devon- 
shire lanes ; her manner too was a little countrified, having an air that 
was wholesome and sweet without too much cultivation. 

She gave him Miss Louisa’s message, warming it a little first, but 
beyond a cousinly interest in the Clintons themselves he seemed 
curiously indifferent as to his agent’s alleged mismanagement, and he 
said nothing about returning home—not a word. 

Quite unreservedly Ursula had confided to him her scheme of seeing 
life, and knowing her better in a month than Miss Clinton in nine years, 
he understood and sympathised. They went for short excursions to- 
gether in the morning, just simple walks and drives, with nothing more 
extravagant in the way of refreshment than a few pence can buy. He 
knew that any more lavish hospitality would have made her reluctant, 
and he valued her companionship too much to risk losing it. Her 
pleasure in what he showed her was so true. She seemed so fresh and 
unspoilt of heart, so quaintly humorous and happy, that many a younger 
woman might have envied her. And so he was drawn to her by a fit- 
ness of things which ordains that the strong shall succour the weak, and 
she was stronger than he. But Ursula, so conscious of his care and 
kindness, never dreamt of this until she paid her second visit to the 
gaming-tables. 

It was evening and the Casino was brilliantly lighted up, and without 
the least self-consciousness she moved amongst the people, a keenly 
interested yet sympathetic observer. She felt unerringly the tragedy 
that was so barely hidden by the gilding and glitter, but she did not 
expect to see her friend amongst the gamblers and evidently accustomed 
to be there; for the face of the habitual gambler is unmistakable, and 
she read his instantly. 

The disillusionment was a sharp and bitter one, for this was her first 
romance, and the hero of it stood very high in her esteem—so high that 
she would have given everything she had to see him free of such a 
captivity as this. Engrossed in his play he was staking heavily, and she 
watched the recklessness which comes when a man has ceased to struggle 
against temptation and consents to it. 

Conscious at last of some influence near him he looked up and saw 
her, and surprise and displeasure at seeing her there alone overcame 
even the excitement of play. Gathering up his gains—for that evening 
he was winning—he rose and took possession of her ; nor did he permit 
any lingering as they passed through the rooms on their way out, but 
once in the grounds, with none near enough to listen, he told her 
straightly she was to come there no more. 

“ But why not, when you come—and come often?” 

By the lovely light that rested on land and sea he could read her 
bitter disappointment. 

“So you have found me out? But at least do not trust me less; 
you have no need!” 
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“T know it,” she answered ; “ but how strange it is that you can see 
my danger and not your own.” 

“ Danger !” he repeated scornfully ; “ I had not thought of it for you. 
Only the place is not fit for you, and I am angry that you should 
come.” 

“But you do,” she persisted steadily, “and in this thing I see no 
difference between us.” 

“Do you not? oh most brave and yet foolish of heroines. Then 
be content to know that I do—a vast difference, and all to your 
advantage.” 

It hurt her to hear him place such a difference between them. Yet 
his words and manner showed plainly how tenderly and reverently he 
thought of her. 

“Rest here a moment and [’ll tell you the beginning—the end is 
not yet in sight. Whilst serving in India I got jungle fever, and it left 
behind a worse result than mere bodily weakness. Since then I have 
suffered from a mental inertia, an ever-present ennui which yields to 
nothing but excitement. I was utterly miserable until I came to this 
place, and now I cannot leave it. The play rouses me, and keeps 
that horrible stagnation away. No words of mine could make you 
understand the fascination of it.” 

“ And why do you think I cannot understand? Do you think I 
don’t know what stagnation means or the craving after change and 
excitement. I have never gambled in my life, but watching these 
people I know what they feel, the hopes and fears that stimulate like 
wine. But the fears die with the day, and hope is always for the 
morrow. It is delicious to live so with the promised land always in 
sight—an El Dorado so glittering and easy of access.” 

He turned upon her almost in fear. 

‘“* How is it you know all this so well?” 

“ How do I know it! Do you suppose because I have been merely 
an onlooker that the spirit of their follies is not in me as in others. 
Being dull and neglected does not make one good necessarily, although 
people invariably imagine it does. I could gamble and enjoy it as 
the rest do—but for the end, which you say is hidden. Is it hidden 
any more than a sad place we both know of, although the guide-books 
make no mention of it? That at least is the end for many.” 

She had spoken with a passion that amazed him, and he was slow 
to break the silence which followed. 

*“‘ Now that is strange,” he said presently ; “ how little our own fate 
seems to matter! I saw that poor fellow taken to the place you 
mention, and played the same evening as usual. But if I were to 
see a son of mine, or the woman I loved, going the way I am going, 
my grief would be terrible. Why do I care so little for myself?” 

‘Don’t speak so, as though you had given up trying and hoping; it 
is only the dead who cannot feel. You must struggle—fight sag 

Her voice lost itself in tears. And although;he led her away 
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tenderly protecting and remorseful, she knew her words were useless. 
They were a contrast, the two; he with his fine soldierly figure, she 
small and shrinking with the grace of a gentle nature shining through ; 
yet the balance of power was on her side. He had been proved brave 
on the field, but she could fight a harder fight still in silence and to 
the death. 

She wanted to save this man. 

“If I were to see a son of mine, or the woman I loved, going the 
way I am going, my grief would be terrible.” 

The words, so sad by reason of his utter recklessness of self, rang 
tormentingly in her ears by night and by day. 

But were they true, and would such a grief have power to deliver 
him from evil? Would the sinking of a wreck before his eyes warn 
him at last from such a treacherous sea? But then he had seen other 
wrecks go down, nor had changed his course for them one whit. Ah 
yes! but they were merely strangers; derelicts bereft of hope, and he 
had spoken of the woman he loved. Might not the sight of her lost 
and enslaved succeed where all beseeching was vain and useless? The 
woman he loved! But was she that? Had she the power to wound 
him well-nigh mortally, and so let out the poison that should kill. 
Might it be that looking down he should see her distorted, as the stars 
seem confused and dull reflected in an impure stream, and so turn 
giddily away with the master passion dead of loathing ? 

There was just the chance, for she knew herself more to him than 
any other woman in the world; but even his tender reverence for her 
high worth alone could not save him, no! nor even love by gentle 
means and unarmed with subtlety, because of the old prepossession. 
Every word of his had shown her this plainly, and after days of 
anguished giving up—of misgivings, and hardly vanquished pride—she 
looked back no more. 

The first thing to consider was a suitable dress, for the black silk 
gown and white fichu which was her best could find no place in her 
new role. Knowing this, she went to a Parisian dressmaker, and 
asked in fear and trembling for something rather stylish—an evening 
gown. “I thought,” she said hesitatingly, “of black—and scarlet, 
do you think a 

The modiste looked the palpitating, graceful little figure up and 
down. 

“If mademoiselle takes my advice she would have the costume all 
red, with red shoes and gloves; it is more chic.” 

“ All red!” repeated Ursula miserably, ‘ but it is so conspicuous !— 
people will think!” Then she remembered and was silent. 

“Tt will not be conspicuous! Mademoiselle can wear such a colour 
well, being so pale.” 

But mademoiselle was not pale when the dress came home, and she 
tried it on in her own room. ‘The style was too fashionable, and her 
first care was to run a ribbon through the falling lace of the bodice 
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to keep it better in place. Then she put on the tiny necklet of seed 
pearls, which had been her mother’s, and which suited the black silk 
so well. But the brilliance of this dress laughed them to scorn, and 
she wept over the pure little pearls as she took them off. The next 
day she bought herself a gilt necklace, a garish thing, with horseshoes 
on it for luck, and then dressed herself with an aching heart. But in 
such a nature tragedy and comedy can never be parted, and looking 
in the glass she laughed a little, not without an innocent vanity. 

“Tt is a very wicked sort of dress, but the very prettiest I have 
ever had.” 

Then for one short moment she petitioned God concerning the soul 
of a man, before going down to dinner. ‘The gong sounded with cruel 
punctuality, and this small scarlet woman descended the stairs with 
guilty, shrinking haste, like a moving flame. She felt herself a coward 
for the intense thankfulness that thrilled her on discerning that 
Henry Clinton’s place was empty, for it was only postponing the 
evil hour. 

She was at too high a tension to heed much the surprise of the 
others, but the Count’s sudden and flattering attentions were in them- 
selves an assurance that she had at least commenced well; and she 
suffered those unpleasing attentions as she would have suffered any- 
thing that did not actually stain her conscience with such an end 
in view. Madame la Baronne, silent and observant, raised faintly 
inquiring eyebrows at the brilliant dress and changed demeanour, for 
hitherto she had not disapproved of the shy little Englishwoman with 
her black silk and pearls. But to the victim this was less than nothing 
compared with the pain of the meeting at the tables, which for all 


her suffering she would not put off. At least she was certain of 


finding Henry Clinton there, and as she took her seat as one of the 
gamblers her spirit fainted within her and the voice of the gaming 
became a merely confused strife of meaningless sound. Mechanically 
she staked small sums, without understanding if she won or lost, for 
it is a giddy thing to cast oneself deliberately from a height, and it took 
all her courage. Engrossed in his play, it was some time before he 
noticed the new arrival, and then his careless eyes were only arrested 
by the rich colour of her dress. 

Without looking she knew that for some moments he failed to 
recognise her; without looking she saw the shock of a great con- 
sternation drive the blood from his face, she felt it herself like a 
stinging blow; but she neither flinched nor drew back but went on 
playing, staking foolish little sums so as not to overdo her part at first. 
She must seem to be drawn slowly, as he himself had been, and yet 
not less surely. 

Apparently intent upon the game, she knew that he paid no further 
heed to it—that he was striving painfully and bewilderedly to reconcile 
this showily-dressed woman with his previous knowledge of her. What 
freak, what madness of indiscretion, could have seized her to so give 
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herself the lie? Why, even to come there alone and in such a con- 
spicuous dress was in itself enough to make onlookers think lightly 
of her, yet even the fear of this seemed shameful to him. But for the 
scarred wrist he might have disbelieved his own eyes, and in spite 
of himself he had to remember her seemingly intuitive knowledge of 
the keen pleasurable excitement which binds the gambler in strong 
chains. 

Could she have understood so well? unless—or was her coming 
there to play for the first time a fresh temptation—just a whim to do 
as the rest did for once. She was often childish in merriment, and this 
might be a child’s mischievous trick—yet the dress! 

Rising from his place he went round to hers, determined that she 
should stay there no longer. 

“T am going back to the hotel. Come with me!” 

And not even his first summons to her had been more masterfully 
spoken, yet she resisted him—nervously, but no less surely, appearing 
half scared, half elate at her own daring. Only when he persisted she 
grew pettish, declaring that he had made her lose five francs by dis- 
tracting her attention. No! she could not leave just then. She must 
win them back again. Baffled, miserable, utterly dismayed, he stood 
watching her stake the foolish little sums, not knowing the great hazard 
for which she played. 

He never stirred from behind her chair until she rose, and then as 
they returned to the hotel he rated her soundly, speaking with greater 
sharpness because of his sense of failure. She seemed to have passed 
from under his influence, as sand slips through a man’s fingers. 

When he censured the dress, she blamed him for wishing to see her 
always dowdy; but when he demanded her promise to play no more, 
she retorted passionately that she could not promise—that she was 
tired of being a mere onlooker at the world’s pleasant things, but 
would only indulge moderately and not to excess. 

The outburst startled him, it was so like the beginning of the end, 
and he quoted her own words against her. ‘“ But you know where 
such pleasant things lead to, Ursula. Is it possible you can have 
forgotten so soon what passed between us such a little while ago?” 

She made a gesture of impatience. ‘I am not rich enough to be a 
gambler, I only want to amuse myself. You don’t know what a dull, 
disappointed life mine has been!” 

“No,” he answered sadly ; “I do not, but I know what the discipline 
has made you. For God’s sake don’t undo His work!” 


And so as time went on the foolish little crimson moth seemed to 
flutter nearer and nearer to the flames, and the glare killed all wholesome 
pleasure. The happy morning walks were past and gone, for she stayed 
up too late in the evening, and the next day found her worn and tired. 
Never staking much, she played continuously, and always rose a loser ; 
yet through some gamester’s superstition Count Hoérdner vowed his 
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luck had completely changed for the better since she had come to 
the tables. 

“ You play against yourself,” he told her; “but for that your good 
fortune would be immense. See how I prosper at your side!” 

To his horror Henry Clinton saw her drifting into a close com- 
panionship with a man who was avoided even in a reckless place as one 
worse than the rest. He saw him escort her to and fro as a matter of 
custom, and once when he would have interfered resolutely to prevent 
it she chose deliberately to go with the Count, and not with the one 
whom she knew to be at least a gentleman. Even Madame la 
Baronne broke her silence to give a half-contemptuous warning. 

“Play if you must,” she said, “but at least have the wisdom to 
know your friends! To her own sorrow Count Hérdner’s wife is still 
living. He conveniently forgets this. I advise you to remember it.” 

Then finding the warning unheeded, she failed to see Miss Rivers 
when they met afterwards. But Ursula, steadfast of purpose still, bore 
it all as she had borne the pain of the scalding steam. The red dress 
from constant wearing became merely soiled finery, gaudy and shabby ; 
the gilt necklace with its horseshoes for luck grew tarnished and dull. 
She too lost her freshness, growing thin and haggard from the strain of 
anxiety. 

Henry Clinton, forced to look on, yet powerless to draw her back, 
felt his heart ache bitterly, remembering the morning brightness of her 
eyes. The change in her, so sudden, so disastrous, appalled him, 
although he had seen others go the same way almost as quickly. But 
she! his ideal! to watch her sinking in the quicksands, without 
apparently a struggle, and to feel himself helpless to aid, struck his 
dead apathy into a living fire of pain that gave him no rest. 

She tried always to avoid meeting him alone, being fearful of break- 
ing down ; but sometimes it was not possible, and then he would strive 
to win her back—to no purpose. Whether he strove in mastery 
or beseeching the result was equally hopeless. One night when for some 
reason the Count was not with her, Clinton asked, as though fearing 
the answer, if he himself had anything to do with the change in her. 

“You? Ahno! I am afraid you are more of a danger-signal than 
an inducement. Your luck is even less smiling than mine, and of 
course you risk more.” 

She tried to answer so airily, but if the moon had been brighter he 
could have read the truth in her eyes. And the truth might not have 
been strong enough to save him, coupled with the comfort of knowing 
her still unharmed. 

“‘T am thankful to hear you say so. I would as soon have tried to 
pluck down a star.” 

There were stars in the sky, and as he lifted his sorely troubled face 
towards them she thought that the time of his redemption was near 
at hand. But she wept bitterly that night as she put off the tawdry 
red dress. 
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And his redemption was even nearer than her hopes. For some 
time he had lost recklessly from sheer inattention to the play. He 
could not heed it with the little figure sinking deeper and deeper before 
his eyes. There was the scarred wrist bearing eloquent witness against 
her present degradation, and often to him the garish, gilded scene would 
give place to that other scene, set in darkness and peril, where he could 
see her face quivering with pain, yet instinct with a courage that death 
itself would still have found faithful. To remember this and then 
watch her coquetting with a man whose admiration was in itself an 
insult, maddened him. A slow horror, a sickening distaste, which had 
been growing for weeks, overmastered even the passion of gambling. 
He began to loathe the place which could kill the sweet soul of such 
a woman. All the chivalry of his nature rose up against the cruelty, 
and the pain of looking on gnawed him night and day. 

Ursula, who could measure his suffering by the keenness of her own, 
knew instinctively when the time was ripe to wrest him away utterly— 
or fail. Her own strength was well-nigh spent, and the red gown 
almost a thing of shreds and patches. So one evening she sat at the 
tables meaning to do it for the last time. To-morrow should see her 
there no more, either as victor or vanquished. She played with utter 
recklessness, yet she played to win. No folly of hers could alter her 
splendid luck, and a crowd gathered to watch the excited fortunate 
gambler in the shabby soiled finery. 

The vivid colour in her thin cheeks shamed the dress ; her eyes were 
brilliant, yet not, as Clinton feared, with greed. He should have re- 
membered how brightly they had answered his the night of the accident. 
The eyes of Count Hordner at her side glistened after another fashion. 
He was delighted that his little friend of the gilt horse-shoes had yielded 
to his advice and played against her luck no longer. With her good 
fortune and his skill they would do well, for already he considered their 
interests one. With an insolent air of proprietorship he leant his arm 
over her chair, and when she rose the winner of more gold than she 
could handle, he assisted her as one who had a perfect right to half the 
profits. Never before had his familiarity been so marked, so insolent 
in triumph, and like the stroke of a whip it lashed Clinton from his 
dazed state of misery and he went at once to Ursula. 

“Miss Rivers, let me take you back to-night.” And not all her 
courage could make her face him as she stood nervously fingering her 
gold. Something in her attitude gave him hope of her. 

“Ursula! You obeyed my orders once under infinite stress. For 
the love of Heaven obey them now and return with me.” 

She bit her lip to keep them from trembling into weakness. To 
disappoint the love and trust in his voice was hard—almost too hard ; 
but before she could answer, Count Hoérdner asserted himself. 

“Miss Rivers requires no escort. She confides herself tome. I 
am her escort to-day! Ah yes, and to-morrow too.” 

The Count’s manner was even more triumphant than his words, 
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but before they were fairly uttered, Clinton had struck him in the 
mouth. 

“Take back that lie—publicly as you have uttered it!” 

The room was in a hubbub at once, but to Ursula there was only 
one person in it, the man whom she would save. Stepping to the 
Count’s side, for he had fallen back considerably, she placed an icy 
hand in his. “It is no lie! The Count and I quite understand each 
other.” 

The angry blood faded out of Clinton’s face, leaving it a dead white. 

“Do you know what you are saying ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

His despair was only surf beating against a rock; she had sunk in 
his sight. He turned away, groping blindly for the door. 

“ Before I leave this place I curse it! It is a hell which has power 
over the angels themselves ! ” 

Standing motionless, Ursula watched him go to return never again. 
Then she snatched her brave right hand back into her own keeping, 
and flung all the gold on the table, bidding the losers take their own 
again. 

Let the curtain fall quickly upon the garish gallant heroic little 
figure. Let it fall quickly, for the play is played out, the battle won. 
She carries honour with her from the field, and tattered colours to be 
her pride. 


Ursula Rivers had seen enough of the world. She retired into that 
obscurity which Miss Clinton would have deemed advisable from the 
first. 

Twelve months after she read the announcement of Henry Clinton’s 
marriage to his cousin. 

She read it not unhappily, as being an assurance of victory. 

“Tn this life,” she thought, “he belongs only to her, but when he 
has saved his soul alive and returns to God, he shall return also— 
to me.” 

And her face as she raised it was serene and hopeful. 

ELLEN A. SMITH. 











SOME UNFINISHED WRITINGS 


HE interest which the reading public feels for the unfinished 
work of some favourite author is not wholly a morbid or 
inquisitive one. Writings interrupted by death have melancholy 

associations, it is true, but they deserve something more than simply 
the attention of the curious or enthusiastic. A sculptor’s work of 
art is doubtless more satisfactory if complete; but if it is well 
executed, and sufficiently advanced to show the general design, the 
accident of a missing limb does not destroy the beauty of the 
conception, or rob the artist of that praise and gratitude which is 
the great reward of genius. Similarly, we may well be content to 
accept the unfinished works of great writers, recognising their virtues 
and richness of promise, and should not ignore or undervalue them 
because of the accident of their incompleteness. 

A survey conducted within the limits of a magazine article could 
not possibly pretend to touch upon the fragments and the partly- 
written works of the classics, neither do those writings come strictly 
within the scope of our intention, which is to consider books known 
to be unfinished, concerning the untimely ends of which some in- 
teresting facts are known. It is better, therefore, to confine ourselves 
chiefly to the modern and the British, and it is remarkable, in 
attempting this, how many of our masterpieces are actually incomplete. 
It is not, for instance, generally realised that Chaucer’s “ Canterbury 
Tales” is only part of a truly enormous design on the part of the 
fourteenth-century poet. The scheme of the Pilgrimage, and the tales 
to be told by the Pilgrims was, we are told, conceived by Chaucer 
in 1387, and intended to comprise no less than a hundred and 
twenty tales. Only a comparatively small proportion of these were 
written. It is evident that the poet intended to give us a second 
series of stories told on the return from Canterbury, as well as an 
account (which would have afforded his quiet, refreshing humour 
ample opportunities) of the doings of the company when they reached 
the city and the shrine. The supper at the Tabard, when the success- 
ful competitor was declared, would of course have been described 
in full. As it stands, the yeoman, the ploughman, and the five city 
mechanics do not tell their tales even once. The reason for all 
this is an unhappy one. Chaucer was growing old and sad when, in 
1393, the greater part of the work as we possess it was written. His 
spirits and energy had waned: he had recourse to earlier poems, and 
worked them into the scheme; in short, he was at the end of his 
life’s work. He became devout and morose, “ for,” as he tells us, 
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“ 


. . elde, that in my spirit dulleth me, 
Hath of enditing all the sotelté 
Welnigh beraft out of my remembrance.” 


He died in 1400, having written little during the last years of his 
life, and having failed to finish the work he set himself during the 
twelve years which separated the actual journey to Canterbury in 
1388 from the end of his own earthly pilgrimage. 

It is a little curious that about three hundred years later, the next 
great English poet should also attempt late in life a poem on a great 
scale, and should die without carrying through his great scheme. 
Spenser, like Chaucer, after establishing his fame by minor poems, 
had the ambition to erect a gigantic monument to his own genius, and 
so during his exile at Kilcolman, in “ savage Ireland,” he began the 
work as a solace to his soul. We have record that in 1579 he wrote 
to a friend, “I wil in hande forthwithe with my ‘ Faerie Queene,’ 
whyche I praye you hastily sende me with al expedition.” Raleigh, 
visiting his brother-poet and statesman in 1589, found the work: had 
been in progress principally for three years, and having come, read— 
and was conquered. Spenser refers modestly to his friend’s delight 
and praise of the poem, in his “Colin Clout’s come home againe.” 
Raleigh returned to England to obtain the publication of the first 
three books, and the favour of the Queen for the poet. The “ Faerie 
Queene” won immediate success, and we find that on the eve of his 
marriage in 1594, the poet, thus heartened, had completed a second 
three books, which were accordingly published in 1596. They dealt 
with the virtues of Justice, Friendship, and Courtesy, just as the first 
trio had glorified Holiness, Temperance, and Chastity. It was the 
character of Duessa in the fourth book, by the way, which drew 
down on the poet the wrath of James VI. of Scotland, who believed 
that in that name and character his mother Mary, Queen of Scots, was 
unjustly aspersed. Presumably Spenser was still engaged on the 
work—for his influence at the British Court saved him from the fury 
of the Scottish—when O’Neill’s rebellion broke out in Ireland in 
1598, and the poet, flying from the barbarians, returned to England. 
He died, so it is said, in great poverty at Westminster, in the following 
year. Thus the great “moral treatise” remained only half finished, 
as it was to have contained twelve books. According to one of his 
friends, Spenser’s intention was to represent all the moral virtues, 
assigning to every Virtue a knight who should be the patron and 
defender of the same, and should overcome the Vices opposed to it. 
The “ perfect knight,” Prince Arthur, was to have been constructed, 
it seems, of the twelve “private” moral virtues of Aristotle. Pre- 
eminently, however, he stood for ‘“ Magnanimity,” in the older and 
grander sense of the word, whilst the Faerie Queene, his destined bride, 
was of course that paragon of Queens, that fairest of the fair, “ Eliza” 
of England. It is to be feared that the formality of the plan and the 
dead weight of allegory and symbolism would either have crushed all 
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life and spontaneity out of the poet’s other six books, or that he would 
have abandoned the work in despair before completion. A fragment 
dealing with the Knight of Constancy—one of the second six Virtues— 
has been preserved to us, and we are told that if this first part of the 
work had been completed, a second twelve books would have followed, 
dealing with the “ political” virtues. One wonders whether the poet’s 
genius, great though it was, would have survived the strain. 

It is not necessary to complete one’s works in order to obtain 
literary fame and success. This is pretty well proved by the case 
of Sterne, whose reputation as a humorous classic rests solely upon 
two unfinished books. That he left both “Tristram Shandy” and 
the “ Sentimental Journey” in this state will surprise no one who has 
noted this writer’s rambling, whimsical style, or has read the story of 
his life. It was probably fatal to “‘ Tristram’s ” best prospects that he 
appeared in instalments, and during Sterne’s later years, which were 
spent in alternate bouts of suffering, abstinence, and work, and self- 
indulgence, idleness, and gay living. The early books of “ Tristram ” 
made the author famous, but the later ones dragged and sold badly. 
In truth, the hero of that curious book was as unconscionable a time 
in getting born, as the second Charles could possibly have been in 
dying. When the idyll of Captain Shandy’s love-making with the 
widow was approaching completion, there were signs to be noticed 
in the correspondence of that gentleman’s creator, that he was im- 
patient to be done with him. Sterne visited the Continent in 1764, 
and further delayed the growth of unhappy Shandy with the interpo- 
lated sketches of peasant life and various incidents, humorous and 
pathetic, of his travels. Then our author neglected the Shandy house- 
hold for a time, in order to hark back to his memories of the 
Continent, which appeared accordingly as the “‘ Sentimental Journey.” 
But Sterne had worn out his always frail body by his excesses, and 
although again and again he recovered with the help of a sanguine 
temperament, he died in 1768 without finishing either of his works. 
He left them both in a palpably fragmentary form, and it seems hardly 
possible to believe that he ever would have finished them. Method, 
finality, coherence, and a fixed design seem to have been distasteful to 
him, and in this respect he was the very extreme and opposite of 
Spenser. 

If, however, Spenser and Sterne were so unlike, there were many 
points of resemblance between the author of “ Tristram Shandy” and 
the poet who shocked the British matron with his “ Don Juan.” The 
humorous, the “ improper,” the inconsequent, the discursive, seem to 
have attracted both writers; and even in the occasional insincerity of 
their pathos they were not unlike. Byron’s sixteen cantos end in a 
similar fashion to the “‘ Sentimental Journey.” We are told, however, 
that in his case he yielded to the earnest wishes of his friend Madame 
Guiccioli, and discontinued the poem for a time. The lady even went 
so far as to regret that the hero of the poem had not been left in the 
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infernal regions! The poet’s comments on this are very characteristic. 
“T regret,” he writes to Murray, “that I do not go on with it, for I 
had all the plan for several cantos—different countries and climes. 
. . . I meant to take him the tour of Europe, with a proper mixture 
of siege, battle, and adventure, and to make him finish as Anacharsis 
Cloots in the French Revolution. (Cloots was guillotined by Robes- 
pierre). ‘To how many cantos this may extend I know not, nor 
whether (if I live) I shall complete it, but this was my notion: I meant 
to have made him a cavalier servente in Italy, a cause for divorce in 
England, and a sentimental ‘ Werner-faced’ man in Germany, so as to 
show the different ‘ ridicules’ of the society in each of these countries, 
and to have displayed him gradually gdfé and bdlase as he grew older, 
as is natural. But I had not quite fixed whether to make him end in 
hell or in an unhappy marriage, not knowing which would be the 
severest” (sic). To this outline of the supposed future of “ Don 
Juan” we cannot presume to add, but it would seem that part of the 
programme was duly carried out when, later on, Byron was permitted 
to continue the poem. “TI obtained permission from my dictatress,” 
he writes, “to continue it, provided always it was to be more guarded 
and decorous.” Ultimately he extended the satire-epic to sixteen 
cantos, but with no sign or hint of any approaching conclusion, and 
at this stage died in the service of Greece, and in the prime of his life 
and genius. Whatever posterity may think of “ Don Juan,” Byron’s 
own opinion was decided, and emphatically expressed. ‘I have read 
the poem over carefully, and I tell you ## és poetry. Your little envious 
knot of parson-poets may say what they please. . . . Almost all ‘ Don 
Juan’ is real life; either my own or from people I know.” It is 
interesting to note that Byron also considered “ Childe Harold” as 
unfinished, for two years before his death in 1824, he was contem- 
plating “a run down to Naples,” and a fifth and sixth canto of the 
poem “when I have studied the country.” 

A year or two before Byron died, a younger, but in the opinion of 
many a no less gifted, poet had passed away, leaving the best product 
of his talents very little more than a fragment. There was not much 
in common between the peer and the apothecary’s ’prentice, and the 
pen which gave to the mediocre muse of Henry Kirke White such an 
eloquent tribute had little more than a sneer for Keats. The soul of 
that young poet was not—alas for the cheap and false epigram !— 
“snuffed out by an article.” Always delicate, Keats was no doubt 
affected in health by the scorn and abuse flung at his “ Endymion,” 
but even at that time, when he was announcing his determination to 
give up poetry, he was thinking out the characters of Saturn and 
Ops for “Hyperion.” That beautiful fragment, in which the almost 
Shakespearian strength of the poet remained, purged of the cloying 
sweetness of “‘ Endymion,” was commenced in September 1818 as a 
relief from the preoccupations of the sick-room. Strange to say, its 
diffident author decided to break off, as the lines were “ too artificial 
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and Miltonic in style,” and in the following November Keats began 
amplifying and recasting the blank verse, introducing an elaborate 
allegoric preamble in the form of a “vision.” The new version, which 
is not now in common use, was inferior to the original, and notable 
for the despondent sentiments respecting poets, their vocation, and 
destiny. No wonder, for consumption soon after declared itself 
master, tyrant, and executioner, and in January 1820 Keats died 
abroad, dictating to us his own epitaph: “ Here lies one whose fame 
was writ in water.” But no man can judge himself aright, and 
epitaphs are proverbially false. The nature, the genius, the teaching 
of Keats were things of beauty, and he himself has told us the rest. 
The decade of years 1860-70 saw the end of three famous story- 
makers, masters, each in his way, of style and narrative. Of this trio 
—Dickens, Thackeray, Dumas—the unfinished novel left by the first 
is probably the best known. When he was taken so suddenly by death 
in 1870 Dickens left “ The Mystery of Edwin Drood ” only half written, 
having completed barely six of the twelve numbers contracted for. By 
a strange coincidence there was for once a clause in the agreement 
making certain provisions in case “the said Charles Dickens shall die 
during the composition of the work.” With the exception of the draft 
of a scene concerning Mr. Sapsea there was no memorandum or paper 
of any sort left at Gad’s Hill to indicate how the story would have 
been worked out. Forster, however, tells us pretty fully his friend’s 
intentions respecting Edwin Drood and Rosa. ‘The story,” he says, 
having obtained his information from Dickens himself, “‘ was to be that 
of the murder of a nephew by his uncle, the originality of which (story) 
was to consist in the review of the murderer’s career by himself at the 
close, when its temptations were to be dwelt upon as if not he, the 
culprit, but some other man were the tempted. Discovery by the 
murderer of the utter needlessness of the murder for its object was to 
follow hard upon the commission of the deed; but all discovery of 
the murderer was to be balked until toward the close, when, by means 
of a gold ring which had resisted the corrosive effects of the lime into 
which he had been thrown, not only the person murdered was to be 
identified, but the locality of the crime and the man who committed 
it.” Rosa was to marry Tartar, we are further told, and Crisparkle 
the sister of Landless, who was himself to have perished in helping 
Tartar to seize and unmask the murderer. There is something sadly, 
movingly significant about the last page of the book, written on the 
last day of its author’s conscious life. A spring morning in the old 
cathedral city is there described, yet it is the cold shade of the tombs 
in the churchyard upon which the writer dwells, with an unconscious 
foreboding of the coming event. Longfellow declared “The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood ” to be one of its author’s most beautiful books, but we 
fancy that the ordinary lover of Dickens regretted his growing love of 
plot and mystery, and his comparative neglect of character and humour. 
Pickwick and Edwin Drood are as opposite as two poles in this 
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respect. As for the identity of the murderer of young Drood, many 
ingenious theories have been advanced, but the problem does not 
seem to have been authoritatively solved by our literary detectives. 
“Denis Duval,” Thackeray’s uncompleted romance, is not quite so 
attractive a subject as “ Edwin Drood.” No mystery hangs round it. 
The book was to have been frankly a story of adventure, and its 
author left ample memoranda to show what the future of Denis, 
Rodney’s young sailor, would have been. When we learn, however, 
that that hero would have seen something of the French Revolution, 
and probably of Marie Antoinette, would have fought in the victory 
over the Dutchman De Grasse, and encountered other “ excursions 
and alarums,” we know enough to regret that the author of ‘‘ Esmond ” 
did not live to picture life under the Georges as faithfully and fasci- 
natingly as he did those of Queen Anne. 

It is not generally known, and is, indeed, difficult of belief, that 
the facile pen which wrote that prodigious trilogy on D’Artagnan and 
his friends, together with some hundreds of other novels, and which 
signed the name of Alexandre Dumas to many works which it did not 
write, should actually have left a book unfinished. But so it was. 
Dumas (so M. Blaze de Bury tells us) was once searching his wits for 
some grandiose subject on which to work, when his son suggested that 
he should write the History of the World. The father replied most 
seriously that he had had the idea himself, but shrank from the task. 
To write it according to biblical traditions it would be too short— 
a mere 6000 or 7000 years ; to write it according to science it would 
be too long. This conversation, however, led to the commencement 
of “Isaac Laquedem,” a work of which our French critic, and Mr. 
W. E. Henley in England, have spoken in high terms. The story 
was, in reality, that of the “ Wandering Jew,” and abounded in irrever- 
ence, audacity, theatricality, and brilliant writing. The accursed man 
comes before the Pope on the Holy Thursday of 1419, and confessing 
his sin, recounts his sufferings and unending penance. Or rather he 
does not, for at this point the story goes back a few thousand years, 
and recounts to us the stories of the Bible and the prophets, the 
Trojan War, Marathon and Salamis—all in the great romancer’s 
entertaining style. Pilate, Christ, Veronica, and the miracles—these 
and a host of others are all pictured in this extraordinary book. 
This feuilleton proved too much for the susceptibilities of the Second 
Empire, and was prohibited ; but whether that was why Dumas never 
again attempted its continuance, whether a sense of shame and pro- 
priety came to him, or whether he never again possessed the energy 
for such a tremendous task, we do not know; nor does it matter. 
Posterity in the person of M. de Bury has delivered its verdict on the 
attempt. ‘ Romance, drama, epic, history—what you will—this ‘ Isaac 
Laquedem’ remains a marvellous collection of legends admirably told 
and cunningly woven into the texture of the tale itself.” 

The late Robert Louis Stevenson left behind him two curiously 
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unequal books, the one almost complete, the other little more than a 
fragment. The writing of “St. Ives” was never “inspired” ; the work 
of writing it, which at first interested its creator, soon becau:e weari- 
some, and was at last set aside altogether. The story was unlucky to 
begin with, for the first half had to be altered “ from top to bottom,” 
because of certain details which Stevenson had rashly assumed con- 
cerning the lives and customs of the French prisoners in Edinburgh 
Castle. He wrote home at last in despair, “’Tis my most prosaic 
book. I’m as sick of the thing as ever any one can be: ’tis a rudder- 
less hulk.” He had abandoned, it would seem, his original plot- 
sketch, and when Mr. Quiller-Couch undertook to complete the novel, 
and draw the threads together as skilfully as possible, with the help of 
the few hints which Mrs. Strong (Stevenson’s amanuensis) could give 
him, he had a most thankless task. St. Ives was left in Edinburgh 
with the toils closing round him, and we half suspect that the absence 
of any “ way out” prompted Stevenson to lay the story aside—for 
ever. The incident of the aéronaut we know was foreshadowed by the 
author himself, and beyond that, criticism and speculation respecting 
the intended and the supplied conclusion cannot profitably go. 

“He gave this (‘St. Ives’) up, and turned to a more arduous 
theme—the tragic story of the Scottish moorlands.” So writes 
Mr. Colvin of “Weir of Hermiston.” ‘On this,” he continues, 
“‘which had already been working in his mind for some years, he felt 
his inspiration return, and laboured at the full pitch of his powers and 
in the conscious happiness of their exercise. The fragment. . . gives 
to my mind (as it did to his own) for the first time the full measure of 
his powers, and if in the literature of romance there is to be found 
work more masterly, of more piercingly human insight, or more con- 
centrated imaginative vision and beauty, I do not know it.” 

That this opinion is neither partial nor exaggerated, most of our 
readers will admit. The pity of it,—that Stevenson should die just 
when he had come into his own,—is felt by all who loved the man and 
his work. ‘“ Weir of Hermiston” is a full head and shoulders above 
any other of its author’s longer writings. The outline of the story as 
it was to have been—the seduction of Kirstie by Frank Innes—his 
death at the hands of Archie —the murder trial, with the father on the 
bench and the son in the dock—the storming of the jail by the Black 
Brothers—the escape of Archie—the death of Hermiston, after the 
shock of that death-sentence on his son—the happiness of the lovers in 
their exile—we can imagine, with sorrow and regret, what the ripe 
powers of Stevenson would have made of such material. But the brain 
failed, and the pen fell from the lifeless fingers. To vary the last lines 
of “ Weir of Hermiston,” and of Robert Louis Stevenson, we may say 
of his sudden, unexpected, and lamentable death—“ it seemed unpro- 
voked, a wilful convulsion of brute nature,” . . . taking him from us 
as it did, so swiftly and cruelly. 

Another who has still more recently gone from us, whose life-work 
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yielded a rich harvest, left at least two of his tasks undone. Ruskin 
accomplished his mission as art critic to the full, but as the political 
economist he failed to do much more than lay the foundations and 
sketch the plans of a noble edifice. ‘ Unto this Last,” and “ Munera 
Pulveris,” together with some of the “Fors Clavigera” letters and 
minor books and passages, suggest, define, and proclaim much ; but so 
denounced and derided were his theories, that Ruskin, either from 
growing mental languor or from sheer discouragement, never laboured 
systematically at the greatest work of his life. ‘‘ Przterita,” too, that 
charmingly naive and fascinating autobiography, comes no further down 
than 1864, and the best part of Ruskin’s life is therefore recorded by 
himself only in the confidential parts of “ Fors,” or in his letters. 

But because “ the end crowns the work,” uncompleted effort is not 
without its worth and dignity. It was Stevenson who wrote, “It is 
not only in finished undertakings that we ought to honour useful 
labour. A spirit goes out of the man who means execution, which 
outlives the most untimely end.” And to that creed and prayer, we, 
remembering his own fair and lovely example, can heartily add, “ Amen.” 

Harry A. SPurr. 


IRONY 


E asked for nothing, therefore bent 
In labour to enrich a friend ; 
Years passed, his friend in tatters went 
Whilst he had all the world to spend. 


He said, I “crave a little thing, 
A quiet, unrecorded life.” 

* All hail!” they cried, and crowned him king, 
A ruler over realms of strife. 


His friend upon the highway died 
Whose heart was panting for renown ; 
Whilst he who loathed its glittering pride, 
Sank ’neath the torture of a crown. 
MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
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THE PASSION-PLAY OF OBER- 
AMMERGAU 


[We are authorised to publish in anticipation—as especially interesting 
during the present year—a letter which will appear in the forthcoming 
volumes of “ The Story of my Life.”] 


To Louisa, MARCHIONESS OF WATERFORD. 


BER-AMMERGAU, /une 2.—We have seen the Passion-Play. 
() It is a day to have lived for: nothing can be more sublimely 
devotional, more indescribably pathetic. 

“On Friday night we slept at Oberau, and drove here early on 
Saturday morning, finding the Lowthers at once in the village street, 
and spending most of that day in drawing with them. We went at 
once to the house of the Burgomaster to inquire where we were billeted. 
All the material part of life is most comfortably and economically 
arranged for visitors. I am quartered with St. Thomas, and all through 
the day one meets peasants with long hair, recalling Biblical figures. 
The Burgomaster’s beautiful daughter is the Virgin Mary. In a 
gracious and touching spirit of unselfish love all these villagers live 
together for mutual help and comfort. They have been trained under 
their late pastor, Aloys Daisemberger, to regard the Passions-Spiel, 
which is the great event of their quiet lives, not only as a religious 
service of thanksgiving to which every talent and energy must be 
contributed for the glory of God, and a manifestation of gratitude for 
His preservation of them, but they are also taught to look upon it as 
an instrument which God’s grace has placed in their hands for the 
calling back of Europe to Christianity, through the dark mists of 
infidelity which have been creeping over it in the nineteenth century. 
And truly in this the actual visit to Ober-Ammergau may be as full of 
teaching as the great representation itself—the simple contact with 
such men as ‘ Christus Maier,’! as he is called, whose life’s work is ‘ to 
endeavour to do God’s will au/’s innersten, and to be helpful to those 
around him.’ Here, in Ober-Ammergau—perhaps here alone— 
religion takes no heed of Roman Catholic or Protestant vagaries ; the 
will of God, the example of Christ, those are the only guidance of life. 
In the five sermons of Daisemberger preparatory to the Passion-Play 
of 1871,? there is not a single word which indicates Romanism, 
‘Look, O disciples of Christ,’ says Daisemberger to his people; ‘see 
your Master, how gentle, how kind He is, how mild in His intercourse 


1 Joseph Maier, the eminent wood-sculptor. 
2 “*Die Friichte der Passionbetrachtung.” 
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with those around Him, how full of heartiest sympathy for their joys 
and sorrows. Then can you, in your intercourse with those around 
you, be grumbling, rough, discourteous, self-asserting, repellent, and 
wanting in sympathy? Oh no! you could never endure to be so 
unlike your Master.’ 

“Tt is a beautiful place, a high upland mountain valley, covered 
with rich pastures and enamelled with flowers. A long street, or rather 
road, lined by comfortable detached timber houses, leads to the hand- 
some church, around which the older part of the village groups itself 
above the clear rushing Ammer, and is highly picturesque. Beyond 
the village, in the meadows overlooked by the peak of the Kofel, is 
the theatre where the great drama of the Passion is enacted, which, 
ever since 1634, has commemorated every tenth year the then deliver- 
ance of Ammergau from the plague which was devastating the neigh- 
bouring villages. 

*“ All through Friday it was curious to meet a succession of London 
acquaintances, and most unexpected ones, but from all being here 
with one object, no one was uncongenial. And all is so perfectly 
managed, there is no fuss or hurry ; comfortable accommodation, good 
seats, excellent food are provided for all who are permitted to come, 
for the visitors for every performance are limited to the 2000 for whom 
there is room; no unexpected persons, no excursionists are ever 
admitted. No thought of gain has ever the slightest influence upon 
the villagers, and the prices are only such as pay what is absolutely 
due. 

** Yesterday morning, I imagine, no visitor could sleep after four, 
when their peasant hosts began to tramp overhead and clatter down 
their narrow oak staircases. Then, after an excellent breakfast of hot 
coffee, cream, eggs, and toast, many visitors and all the people of 
Ober-Ammergau hurried to the six-o’clock service in the church, 
where all the five hundred actors knelt with their pastor in silent 
prayer, and many of them received the Sacrament. At eight all were 
comfortably placed in their seats in the open-air theatre, and the soft 
wild music of Schutzgeister, which seems to come from behind the 
hills, preluded the performance. 

“One might be seated in the Piazza del Popolo at Rome with one’s 
back to the gate. There is the same vast intervening space, and the 
same three branching streets (the central closed by an inner theatre 
for tableaux), with marked buildings at the entrance. Only here those 
buildings are the houses of Annas, Caiaphas, and Pilate, and the 
streets are those of Jerusalem lined with Eastern houses, domes, and 
here and there a palm-tree, and they melt far away into lovely ethereal 
mountain distances, the real mountains of the Bavarian Alps. The 
performance begins when the spirit-chorus of eighteen persons, male 
and female, in many-coloured tunics and mantles, advance in stately 
lines from either side of the stage, and in a chaunt, weird but most 
distinctly audible, explain what is coming, and urge those present to 
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receive it ina humble spirit of reverence and adoration of God. Then, 
on the central stage, begin the strange series of types and anti-types, 
and, as the veil falls the second time, the vast Hosanna-procession of 
five hundred men, women, and children, singing, shouting, and strew- 
ing palm-branches, appears down the distant streets, and, as it draws 
nearer, and the mountains resound with jubilant shouts and the whole 
air is ablaze with life and colour, the serene, rapt, stately figure of the 
Christus, riding upon the ass, but even then spiritualised into absolute 
sublimity by the sense of his divine mission, comes for the first time 
before us. Afterwards, through the long eight hours of thrilling 
tension which follow, overshadowing the endless, almost wearisome, 
series of Old Testament scenes, drawing every heart and eye nearer to 
himself through the agony of the trial, the cross-bearing, the crucifixion, 
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does that sublime figure become more familiar; never again can the 
thought of the God-man be severed from it. And in the great drama 
itself one sees all the rest, but one feels with, one lives for, the Christ 
alone; and the dignity of his lofty patience, unmoved from the holy 
calm which pervades his whole being even when four hundred savage 
Jews are shouting and jibing round in clamorous eagerness for his 
death, must be present with one through life. 

“T cannot tell it all. Words fail and emotions are too much. 
Through that long day—oh! is it that day alone ?—one knows how 
to live with, to suffer with Christ: one is raised above earth and its 
surroundings: one dies with Him to sin and suffering: one is raised 
with Him into heavenly places. After some hours, England is for- 
gotten, Germany is forgotten. You are a Jew. Jerusalem is your 
home: all, a// your interests are centred there: nothing earthly is of 
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the very least importance to you except the great tragedy that is being 
enacted before your eyes. It is perhaps the humanity of Christ which 
is brought most forcibly before you; but oh! how divinely human, 
how humanly divine! 

“Could one wonder that Mr. Vanderbilt, the American millionaire, 
said that he owed everything—everything for this world and the next 
—to Ober-Ammergau ? it had unveiled and explained religion for him : 
it had made the Bible a living reality, 

“| think of the Old Testament scenes, the Fall of the Manna is 
the most beautiful. More than four hundred Israelites, including a 
hundred and fifty children, are seen—groups of the most exquisite and 
harmonious colour—with Moses and Aaron in the desert; and be- 
tween you and them, and amongst and around them, falls mysteriously 
the soft vaporous manna; whilst the chorus in sweet, wild, lingering 
monotone chaunt the beautiful hymn beginning— 


‘Gut ist der Herr, gut ist der Herr.’ 


“‘Of the New Testament scenes, the leave-taking with the family of 
Bethany is perhaps the most pathetic. It is an exquisite sunset scene. 
Huge olive-trees stretch their gnarled boughs overhead and are em- 
bossed against the amber sky, in the distance the village of Bethany 
stands out in the soft blue mists of evening. ‘Through the sunset 
comes the Christ in lingering last words with the sisters and Lazarus, 
and there, under the old trees, is their last farewell, touching inde- 
scribably, after which the weeping family return to Bethany, and he 
goes away, a solitary figure upon the burnt hills in the twilight, to his 
death at Jerusalem. 

«« At Ober-Ammergau one for the first time realises the many phases 
of the trial—in the house of Caiaphas, of Annas, of Pilate, of Caiaphas 
again, of Pilate again; and all is terribly real—the three crosses, for 
instance, so really heavy, that none but a very strong man can support 
them. One thinks better of Pilate after the performance, through 
which one has watched his struggles—his weary, hopeless struggles to 
save the life of Christ. Almost every act, nearly every word, is directly 
taken from the Gospel history. Amongst the few touches added is 
that of Mary the mother, accidentally arriving at Jerusalem, meeting the 
other Marys in one of the side streets and talking of the condemnation 
of a Galilean which has just taken place. Then, as the street opens, 
suddenly seeing the cross-bearing in the distance, and thrilling the 
whole audience with anguish in her cry of ‘It is my son: it is Jesus!’ 
The Last Supper is an exact reproduction of Leonardo’s fresco, and 
many of the other scenes follow the great masters. 

‘“‘ How thrilling were the words, how almost more thrilling were the 
silences, of Christ !1 

' “©T know no guilt like that of incontinent speech. How long Christ was silent 


before He spoke, and how little He then said !”— Carlyle, in Retd’s Life 0 Lord 
Houghton. 
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“The evening shadows are beginning to fall as we see Christ raised 
on the cross. He hangs there for twenty minutes, and most inde- 
scribably sublime are the words given from thence. When all is over, 
it is so real, you think that ¢his time death must really have taken place. 
The three crosses, the bound thieves, the fainting women, the mounted 
centurion, the soldiers drawing lots, all seem to belong to real events, 
enacted, not acted. The deposition of the dead Christ on the white 
sheet is a vast Rubens picture.! 

“‘The resurrection is more theatrical, but in the final scene, where 
the perfect figure of the spiritual Christ is seen for the last time, he 
goes far away with his disciples and the Marys, and then, upon Olivet, 
in the midst of the group relieved against the golden sunset, he 
solemnly blesses his beloved ones, and whilst you gaze rapt, seems to 
be raised a little, and then you look for him and he is not. 

‘Each one of the four thousand spectators then sits in a vast sense 
of loneliness amid the silent Bavarian hills. The long tension is over. 
The day is lived out. The Master we have followed we can follow no 
longer with material sight. He has suffered, died, and risen from the 
grave, and is no longer with us: in the heavens alone can we hope to 
behold Him as He is.” 


Avucustus J. C. HArg, 


1 A passage in Richard Hurd’s Sermons (vol. ii.), which I had read long ago, would 
come back to me during this terrible hour. ‘‘In this awfully stupendous manner, at 
which Reason stands aghast, and Faith herself is half-confounded, was the grace of 


God to man at length manifested.” 
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ERWENT FINDLAY, Q.C., fifty and furrowed, poked the 

|) fire into a blaze and took down an old pipe from the shelf. 

His window looked into Planetree Court, but the curtains were 

drawn and the perspective of gaunt houses with the dusty windows 

saying “‘Chambers” as plainly as their plain faces could, the uneven 

flags of the court, the consumptive trees gathering dust and smoke, 
the consumptive cats, and the old pumps were all blotted out. 

Next day the long vacation would commence. There were no 
briefs in the blue bag under the table, the judge had been jaunty on 
the bench in full view of a round of country visits, the juniors had 
been noisy, and there had been the air of approaching holiday which 
had dimly hastened his pulse for the last twenty-five years. 

Findlay, Q.C., had won his case, had added to a long list of vic- 
tories gained by his peculiar doggedness, had earned his rest, had 
indeed everything that should have made him content—but he was 
not. His fire-poking was pettish, his pipe seemed tasteless, the lamp 
smoked unwarrantably, he was even conscious that the red and green 
dressing-gown he had purchased fifteen years ago in an Indian bazaar 
was growing faded. 

“ Hullo, Findlay, going abroad?” Mervyn had asked—Mervyn, the 
antagonist always pitted against him in patent cases, and his most 
intimate crony of private life, and he had answered shortly — 

“Don’t know. Plans not made yet.” 

That was the difficulty, he could not settle any point as to his 
movements. ‘Twenty-four long vacations had found him prepared 
with plans neatly and correctly written out ona sheet of brief-paper, 
plans which for twenty-four years he had carried out conscientiously. 
There was a sheet of brief-paper on the table, but it was blank except 
for the heading, very neat and exact, like all of his work, “ My plans.” 

He drew his dressing-gown round himself sharply, and the tobacco 
jar towards him. To do this he had to turn, and in turning he saw 
the extent of his room—study, smoking-room, dining-room, in one— 
for with worldly prosperity he had deviated in no way from the style 
of living he had practised as a junior. The room was neat and pre- 
cise with the neatness and precision of a well-drilled charwoman. It 
looked comfortless, and he saw it for the first time. He filled his 
pipe quickly, rose and stepped over to the lamp smoking on the 
table, lit his pipe by it and turned the wick down. Then he went 
back to his easy-chair, and thrust his slippered feet towards the fire. 
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It had been raining, and although midsummer the night was chill 
and cheerless. 

“ Fifty years old—and at twenty-five I was doing just the same, 
living in the same rooms, prosing in the same courts, going to the 
same club, eating at the same restaurant in the Strand. Twenty-five 
years—dear me, what a long time, what a very long time. And all 
this time I have been quite content to be a machine, getting a little 
older every year, but otherwise exactly the same for twenty-five years. 
Now I am beginning to wake up. Oh, it’s preposterous!—I am an 
old fogey, a confirmed old bachelor. I—dear me, it’s very curious 
how her face haunts me. Nineteen years old. Quite a child. Why, 
God bless my soul, I gave her a present when she was christened. I 
remember it perfectly. It was—it was—I have forgotten, but I know 
it is entered in my diary. Elaine, Dick called her. I remember telling 
Dick that it was absurd giving her such an outlandish name. Strange 
that I should think Dick right now. Elaine! A prettyname. ‘The 
lily maid.’ Yes—that describes her accurately. And now here’s the 
long vacation before me and—and no plans. It’s very lonely here. 
I have never noticed it before, but it is lonely. I shan’t grow younger, 
and life should be a little easier than it has been. I’m afraid I have 
missed a very great deal. Fifty, and I have never been in love. 
Have I? Let me see. Yes, once. It was a long while ago. I don’t 
remember her name. I daresay it’s in my diary. She was very fond 
of peaches. So is Elaine. That’s strange. I wonder if all women 
are fond of peaches.” 

Derwent Findlay, Q.C., was given to talking to himself. He in- 
variably argued his points alone, addressing his book-shelves as the 
court. 

“The long vacation and that blank sheet of paper. Oh, what a 
hypocrite Iam. I ought to write in very large letters, ‘Elaine!’ No 
plans when I have this letter fron. Clevedon? Why, I went down 
there at Christmas, and at Easter—that was the time I was reading 
Mackelby v. Gerston & Co., and Elaine helped me make a digest of 
the brief. And now they seem to look upon my going down to them 
as a foregone conclusion. And why shouldn’t I go? After all I was 
Dick’s best friend, and am now his widow’s sole trustee. Not very 
well off, but Dick was always reckless. Six hundred a year—what is 
six hundred a year? I must spend quite four hundred myself and I 
haven’t much comfort. Curious I never noticed that before.” 

He looked at his dressing-gown. 

“Ugh!” he said. ‘ Faded!” 

He looked at his carpet. 

“ Threadbare!” he muttered. ‘“ Tablecloth spotted, grease, tobacco- 
ash, ink. Windows dirty, curtains colourless. Armchair rubbed, 
spring gone, castors rickety. Bookcases dingy.” He looked into the 
fire. “What amI? A faded colourless old bachelor, who has let the 
world slip on twenty-five years without caring. Life! I really do not 
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think I knew the possibilities of life unti—- Dear me, dear me, I fear 
I must be in love with this young girl whose christening I remember 
perfectly. What would she say to me? Why, even my collars are out 
of date and— To-morrow I will go to my hosier, and the next day 
to Clevedon.” 


Clevedon is a quiet town on the shore of the Bristol Channel. It 
is pretty in a quiet way that does not appeal to lovers of piers and 
bands, more or less strident. Mrs. Buckiston had a quiet unpre- 
tentious villa that hung over the sea like a quiet unpretentious plum 
over a garden wall. There was a large garden and many trees. 
Elaine, her daughter, was a healthy, bright, English girl, who by the 
force of circumstances remained poised between girlhood and woman- 
hood. In the ordinary state of things a girl of nineteen would have 
come into the full kingdom of womanhood. She had been educated 
at a quiet school, and had remained unawakened with her mother for 
the eighteen months she had been home. Mrs. Buckiston was colour- 
less, and divided her attentions between mourning for her husband and 
a serene delight in the ordering of her small household. 

Derwent Findlay, Q.C., was the one excitement of the Clevedon 
household. He was more to others than to himself. To others 
he was the great authority on Patent Law, a man with a princely 
income ; to himself he was Derwent Findlay, and he saw no difference 
between the Derwent of thirty years ago and the Derwent of to-day. 

“Go, Elaine, and see that Mary has put the clean curtains in Mr. 
Findlay’s room,” Mrs. Buckiston said. 

“You have told me to do that five times, mother dear,” Elaine 
answered, slipping to her knees and taking her mother’s hands caress- 
ingly in hers. ‘I saw Mary put them up myself at eleven o'clock, 
and it’s now four.” 

“Ah, yes, I had forgotten. I am so anxious, dear. Poor Dick 
thought so much of Mr. Findlay, and one never can trust in servants. 
You like Mr. Findlay, Elaine?” 

“Oh, yes. He is so clever.” 

‘Just what your father said. He is very rich.” 

“He ought to be.” 

“Tt does not always follow. Poor Dick lost most of his money. It 
was really inexplicable. He was always finding out such wonderful 
schemes for making money—but somehow they never succeeded. I 
wonder if Jane will remember to lay an extra place at dinner?” 

“She ought to, mother dear. We have talked of nothing else but 
Mr. Findlay’s coming for the last four days, and I have heard you tell 
her myself quite a score of times.” 

“You are cross, Elaine. Iam sorry, but your father would have 
been very anxious that everything should be done for Mr. Findlay.” 

‘‘T am not cross, dearest.” 

“ Aren’t you? Iam glad of that. I am so nervous, I am quite 
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sure that something will go wrong. Have you put out the extra 
napkin ring ?”’ 

“* My own dear mother, not one single item has been forgotten.” 

“Such a strange man Mr. Findlay. I never feel quite at ease with 
him, dear. I heard him talking in his room such a long time one 
night at Easter. You know what a light sleeper I am. He woke 
me up. He spoke so fiercely. And of course there was no one 
with him.” 

“He has a habit of talking to himself. I have often heard him. 
He prepares his speeches that way, I think.” 

* Poor Dick never did such a thing. Besides, I am almost certain 
I heard your name.” 

“* My name—nonsense !” 

“ How like your father you grow, Elaine. That is just what he 
would have said. I suppose Mr. Findlay’s habit comes from living 
so much alone.” 

“He has lived a long time alone?” Elaine questioned. 

‘“« Twenty-five years. All his relatives are dead. Dick used to say 
he was one of the most blessed of men. I really don’t think my 
relations ever bored him much.” ; 

“ Twenty-five years alone,” Elaine murmured wonderingly. 

When Derwent Findlay, Q.C., rolled up to the little villa on the 
hill in a local cab that was almost medizeval in design, Elaine met him 
at the front door, and was particularly kind to him under the influence 
of his twenty-five years of loneliness. 

He handed out a bundle carefully wrapped in oil silk. Inside was 
another covering of chamois leather, but that was not visible. 

“Take care of it, take great care of it, Elaine. I wouldn’t have 
anything happen to it for the world.” 

“What is it?” she asked, taking it up very carefully. 

“What is it? My immortality. Findlay on Patent Law. I have 
reached the fortieth chapter. I am beginning to get thoroughly into 
the subject.” 

She found its weight very great. 

“ Have you been long over it?” she asked. 

“Long? Oh, no. About ten years, that’s all, It means a lot 
of research. I hope to do a great deal down here. I have my law 
library coming on in a day or so. It’s coming down by goods train. 
You must help me, Elaine.” 

A fortnight with Elaine as amanuensis, as companion, as everything, 
completed his subjection and managed successfully to minimise his 
sense of the disparity of their ages. Elaine, unawakened, readily 
endorsed the wisdom of her mother’s wishes. 

“He is an estimable man,” Mrs. Buckiston said; “he has a great 
deal of money; if he should propose to you—and I think he will, 
because he evidently finds you of great assistance in his work, and 
after all, twenty-five years of loneliness must make any man wish for 
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a change—and you should accept him—of course, Elaine, I would 
do nothing to influence you in the slightest way, but at the same time 
I know that poor Dick would have wished it. You will be very com- 
fortable, because I feel sure he is very fond of you, and would deny 
you nothing in reason.” 

Elaine felt the truth of her mother’s involved arguments, and she 
waited with the patience of one waiting to do a duty she is neither 
anxious to do nor anxious to leave undone. 

The dénouement came about in an odd room that always looked as 
though it did not belong to the house, and which Derwent Findlay 
had chosen for his work-room. 

Derwent felt vaguely excited and uncomfortable; Elaine recognised 
it as an event of the possible, even probable happening of which was 
by no means an unfamiliar thought to her. 

*“‘ My dear Elaine,” he began nervously; “I am going to say some- 
thing to you which will probably sound very foolishly in your ears. I 
have lived a very long time alone, and—dear me, dear me, it’s really 
very unaccountable, but I hardly know how to express myself.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps,” said Elaine thoughtfully, “‘ you haven’t rehearsed it.” 

“Eh, what?” he demanded, startled out of his nervousness, 
“rehearsed it? What do you mean, my dear?” 

“‘T have heard you sometimes rehearsing your speeches. I thought 
perhaps it was because you hadn’t done so that you—that you didn’t 
know exactly how to begin.” 


‘‘ Ves—yes,” he said thoughtfully, “it does help. But this I have 
thought about a good deal. I don’t think I recollect any other case 
which has given me so much trouble.” 

“Oh, it’s a case, is it?” she asked, with surprise. 

“ Well, it certainly is a kind of a case—but it’s not the sort of case 


” 


I’ve been used to arguing. 

“ Not about Patent Law?” 

“ Not a word about Patent Law. If it were I don’t think I should 
be at fault in opening. The fact is, I have been very lonely for—for 
a long time.” 

“ Twenty-five years,” she said softly. ‘It is a terrible long time.” 

“Eh? Well, well, twenty-five years may seem a lot to you, but 
after all it’s not a very long time. I have had very good rooms, and 
my club, and— Well, my dear, I never realised I was lonely until— 
until—_—_” 

“You saw me.” 

“God bless my soul!” he said, staring at her. ‘How did you 
guess that ?” 

*“T don’t know. Go on.” 

*“T don’t,” he said judicially, “think there is very much more to 
say—in short, I think that’s my case. I saw you and I suddenly 
realised how lonely I was. When one knows that one is lonely it— 
it is rather bad, isn’t it? You see I began to picture you in my 
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rooms—they are too shabby for you, but it was only fancy—and it made 
such a difference. It was like catching the country sunshine and 
taking it all the way up to London and letting it loose in a dusty, 
shabby old room. It was quite wonderful. The room changed into 
home. I—I smiled, and then I woke and—and that loneliness of 
mine became very apparent.” 

“T am afraid you are not getting on with your case, Mr. Findlay,” 
she said unemotionally yet kindly. ‘I don’t think I quite understand 
what you mean.” 

‘“‘T know what I mean, but it would sound so foolish,” he said 
ruefully. ‘I want you to join your young fresh life to mine, and I 
am aware, I am distinctly aware what an old, musty, dried-up man I 
am. I have let twenty-five years slip by; I have let twenty-five years 
die and leave their ashes about me. I think I am not a bad sort of 
fellow at the bottom, and I have got a lot of money which is quite 
useless to me. Not,” he added quickly, “that that would weigh with 
you, or that I would wish it to weigh with you; but my wares are so 
poor that I feel bound to pull them all out and put them before you.” 

“You wish me to be your wife?” she asked. 

“That—that is a very clear putting of the case. If you can’t 
accept the—the proposition—and I really do not see how you can, 
a wretched old fogey like me,—don’t hesitate to say so. I shall 
understand, and after all there’s Findlay on Patent Law.” 

He looked very wistfully at her, all the same. 

“Tt is usual,” she said serenely, “to say something about love.” 

“ T’m afraid I don’t know much about it. It seems very wonderful, 
very like getting up early and seeing the sun rise after a rainy night, 
or finding out the weak spot in your opponent’s opening, and hitting 
it in cross-examination. My dear Elaine, I was never in love before— 
that is, only once, and I don’t remember anything about her except 
that she loved peaches. Now! think of it, Elaine, opening the book 
of romance after twenty-five years of resting on the shelf among the 
dust. Even the language is a little strange to me.” 

“T think,” she announced, “that we are not meaning exactly the 
same thing. I mean that you ought to say you love me.” 

She was drawing upon the recollection of the novels she had been 
permitted to read. Her own instincts were dormant. The situation 
was almost pathetic, but Derwent Findlay was not in a position to 
appreciate that. 

‘“‘T have been saying that all the time,” he said in surprise. ‘ Why, 
my dear Elaine, the world is different because I have discovered that 
it holds you. Twenty-five years I have been in ignorance of what 
happiness the world can hold, and now—now I verily believe I am 
frightened because I have found it out. I—I am such an unheroic 
figure that I know, I feel how very foolish it is of me to think.— 
But I can’t help it, Elaine, I am quite powerless to withstand it. Oh, 
it’s monstrous that I should want to take the very best of the world 
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and shut it up with an old, musty, time-grimed object like myself! 
And yet—and yet—there are many better fellows than I am, younger, 
more able to—to slip into your thoughts, to see with your eyes, but 
not one, not one of them all can love you better than I do. You see 
I have been waiting for twenty-five years, and it’s a long time, and all 
that time love has been growing outside my door, and now that you 
have opened it it has rushed in and filled my life.” 

“You are very clever, Mr, Findlay.” 

“Not very, Iam afraid. Say serviceable, Elaine, say serviceable.” 

“ And very good.” 

“TI? Qh, not at ali, not at all. I haven’t done anything very bad 
because—well, you see, I have always been very busy and have had no 
time. But I am not good.” 

*‘ And father esteemed you.” 

“ Dick!” He chuckled in a curious manner. ‘* Why, Dick always 
called me an old fool, and—and said I was a ‘stick in the mud.’ An 
idiom, a slang term, my dear Elaine, but very descriptive.” 

“* Well, I think you are clever and good, and I esteem you.” 

“Yes, yes. It’s very blind of you, but I am glad, very glad, only, 
only of course—that is—really it’s very presumptive of me, but I would 
like it to be a warmer word than esteem.” 

“T will be quite honest with you, Mr. Findlay. I do not love you.” 

“Of course not,” he said sadly, “it was preposterous. Think no 
more of it. An old man like me!” 

* But then I love no one else, and I do esteem you, and I esteem 
no one else but my mother. And—and—I daresay love will come, 
Mr. Findlay. I shall try ever so hard to love you.” 

“Yes,” he said doubtfully, and looked at his beard, which was 
streaked with grey, and shook his head. 

“ And I should like to marry you because—because I know it will 
be best for me.” 

Mrs. Buckiston was delighted at the news and overwhelmed Derwent 
Findlay with reminiscences of Dick. Derwent would have liked to have 
gone for a stroll in the garden with Elaine, but he was troubled with 
the thought of propriety. It was such a new phase of life that he felt 
like entering a court without a glance at his brief—indeed, even far 
more nonplussed than that. 

“Findlay on Patent Law” progressed steadily. Derwent worked 
patiently at it for two hours in the morning and three in the afternoon, 
and Elaine sat in the room with him looking up references. There 
were moments when the elderly man looked wistfully at the girl in the 
freshness of her beauty. The love that she had promised to acquire 
did not come very quickly. He was not satisfied with the daughterly 
kiss every evening, when Mrs. Buckiston smiled and blinked. It was 
too regular, and never deviated from a spot just under the cheek-bone, 
on the left side. 

“My dear,” he said once, looking up from his laborious writing, 
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“you are not thinking that perhaps you have made a mistake? I—I 
don’t think you seem very happy.” 

““T am quite happy,” she said serenely. 

“T was looking at myself in the glass last night, Elaine, and I said 
to myself, Is it possible that any young, beautiful girl——_” 

“You think I am beautiful?” she asked eagerly. When she gave 
up calling him Mr. Findlay as being too formal for engaged people, 
she gave up addressing him by name at all. 

‘Of course you are beautiful.” 

**Not only good-looking but really beautiful?” she persisted, with 
more animation than was usual with her. 

“ Really beautiful,” he said. 

*T read somewhere,” she murmured, “ that the world was made for 
beautiful women.” She looked out of the window at the blue of sky 
and sea below. 

* And,” he went on, taking up the thread of his broken sentence, “ I 
said, Can Elaine ever really care for me? It seemed preposterous, dear, 
it is preposterous, I am afraid. Is it?” 

“I do care for you. You are very good and kind.” 

Twenty-five emotionless years had left his heart as fresh as it was at 
their commencement. He was that pathetic hybrid an old man with 
a young heart, a man capable of enjoying fully the pleasures of life and 
barred by years from entering into their possession. 

“Yes, yes. I suppose you do care for me. But it is strange.” 
He sighed again. ‘TI have spoken to your mother about our marriage. 
I should like it to be soon—so would she. However, I don’t see how 
I can manage it until the Christmas vacation. I have a lot ef work 
this term. And—and I shall have to get a house. God bless my 
soul, how I shall be cheated by the furniture people! Why, I have 
never bought any furniture for twenty-five years—except a deck-lounge 
or two and one easy-chair ! ” 

One morning in the fifth week of the vacation Derwent Findlay 
came down to breakfast with a troubled face, bearing a letter in his 
hand. 

“T am afraid I shall have to go back to my rooms. I—I have 
made a discovery.” 

“A discovery?” Mrs. Buckiston was surprised in an ecstatic 
manner. “Unpleasant! I know it’s unpleasant. Poor Dick was 
always making discoveries, and they were always unpleasant.” 

“T know,” he answered dryly, “ winding-up petitions, El Dorado 
limited liability companies unable to realise assets, mostly castles in 
Spain. Mine is not of that nature. I can hardly say whether it’s 
unpleasant or not, except that it will bring to an end a pleasant visit— 
a very pleasant visit.” 

“What is it?” Elaine asked. 

“T have discovered a nephew, or rather a nephew has discovered 
me. Of course I have been aware of his existence, but I never really 
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regarded him as a relation. I have never seen him. When his father 
died—his father was my brother and lived in Scotland—the boy went 
abroad. He isa painter. At Christmas and on my birthday he sends 
me a picture. I have exactly fifteen. They are all warehoused.” 

“ Are they good?” Elaine was interested. 

* T don’t know. I never opened them —they were so nicely packed. 
He is coming home now and proposes to visit me. I suppose I must 
go back and see him. He is my only relative.” 

“* Why not,” said Mrs. Buckiston, “ why not ask him here? There 
is the room over the porch. He may not like the paper, but the 
curtains I am sure are artistic. And Dick was very fond of art.” 

Allington Findlay was asked there and came, a handsome, sunny- 
tempered, lazy man, who had ripened slowly in the sun of a pleasant 
life. His uncle had forgotten to say that he was wealthy, and Elaine 
was persuaded that he was poor, a struggling artist full of genius, and 
the victim of cruel disappointments. Her young sympathies went out 
to him while he was yet a stranger. 

“So you’re Allington,” Derwent Findlay said, when his nephew 
tumbled out of the cab. ‘Well, we are the only two left of our 
family. I suppose we ought to see something of each other in the 
future.” 

“‘ My dear sir,” the younger man said, “I am delighted to see you 
at last. I have knocked about Europe for seven years. . Whenever I 
met any Englishman he always said, ‘Any relation to the famous 
Derwent Findlay?’ I have been proud of you, and have lived a good 
deal on your reputation.” 

Elaine, listening, thought the young man was acting diplomatically 
towards a rich uncle. 

“Eh? Famous, eh? Do they say that of me? Ah, but I’m 
writing a book now; what will they say when it’s published? It’s 
going to be my monument when I am dead, Allington.” 

“ Before that, I hope, sir.” 

“Yes, yes. Before that, of course, but it’s a big work. It’s so big 
that it has blocked me out from the world. When you come to town 
you must come and see my rooms in Planetree Court. I’ve had ’em 
ever since I first settled into chamber practice and gave up running 
round the country in the Oxford Circuit. Twenty-five years, Alling- 
ton, twenty-five years, and hardly a stick of furniture altered.” 

“ And my pictures, sir ?” 

“ Ah, yes—fifteen. I have the receipt for their warehousing. You 
see I couldn’t keep them in my rooms. There was no room, and the 
woman who does for me is very much attached to some chromos I 
picked up cheap at a sale twenty years ago.” 

The nephew laughed heartily. 

“There, Miss Buckiston, that is the appreciation the world puts 
upon the efforts of genius.’ 

‘‘T am sure,” Elaine said earnestly, ‘“‘ that your time will come, Mr. 
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Findlay. There must always be a period of struggle before success. 
In the darkest moments it is well to look forward and catch some of 
the light which must come.” 

The artist opened his eyes widely and hid a smile. He had had 
his success, and there was a little gallery off Piccadilly where fashion- 
able London gazed at his canvases in ecstatic worship. At this he 
laughed, but the homage was not unflattering to his soul. Yet there 
was a certain piquancy in meeting a woman who was ignorant of his 
position and was so charmingly anxious to hearten him. And the 
woman was fair even beyond most women. 

After two or three days the barrister, plodding happily at his book, 
began to miss his amanuensis. It seemed to him that she seized upon 
slight opportunities to slip from the room. 

“I suppose,” he said, “the weather is very beautiful. Now I 
should never notice that. I go out for exercise, not for pleasure. I 
believe I used to be fond of long walks, but that was a very long time 
ago. Elaine is young. I daresay she likes the sunshine, and I 
suppose Patent Law may be very wearisome to others. She likes 
reading novels and poetry. She likes the sea. Well, well, it’s all 
very natural, only—” He broke off and looked at the foolscap before 
him which was waiting for the verification of a reference. 

In a week Elaine and Allington became very friendly. She used 
to sympathise with his imaginary struggles, and he found her sym- 
pathy, based on fraudulent grounds, very pleasant. 

“Go for a walk, Elaine,” the barrister used to say. “ Allington 
will look after you. I should like to come with you, only I |must get 
on with that chapter on Barnes’s summing up and judgment in Jones v. 
The Automatic Feeding Corporation. It’s— it’s very interesting.” 

And Elaine went with Allington, and it suddenly occurred to her 
that Clevedon was a delightful place. 

“You are really going to marry my uncle?” Allington asked once. 

“Yes, of course,” she answered. 

* Do you love him?” he asked abruptly. 

“T like him immensely. He is such a good man.” 

“Yes. He’s an awfully good sort. That’s the worst of it.” And 
he struck a match savagely and lit a pipe that was drawing beautifully 
and had no need for it. 

She was puzzled by his words, but thought that he meant contrition 
for his design upon his uncle’s goodwill. 

“ After all,” she said, “he is your only relation. It is quite right 
that you two should be a great deal to each other, you know. And 
he may be a great deal of help to you in introducing you, and then 
when you have made a name, a big, big name, he will be proud of 
you. I am sure that he will be very glad to help you.” 

Towards the end of the week the barrister began to watch the two 
young people very carefully. If anybody had cared to watch him 
closely they would have noticed that he often had an odd wistful look 
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which made him seem older than ever. But everybody was so intent 
with their own pursuits that they did not notice. 

He got on rather slowly with his work. He often found himself 
musing, staring out of the window or at the ceiling, and thinking 
nothing at all of Patent Law. 

Towards the end of the second week Elaine and Allington went 
out sailing just after lunch, and Derwent Findlay, Q.C., went into the 
odd-shaped room to commence a new chapter. He worked for two 
hours—worked and mused—spending a great deal more time thinking 
of Elaine than of the intricacies of a famous case upon which he was 
working. Then it suddenly dawned upon him that he had great 
difficulty in seeing. 

“It’s quite dark,” he said. “It’s really most extraordinary. Not 
five yet and quite dark! I—I can’t be getting short-sighted. I’ve 
always had good eyes, and after all fifty’s no age, no age at all. Eh? 
What? Who’s there?” 

Some one had knocked at the door, some one threw the door open 
jerkily and came in in a flutter of alarm—vague, weak, feminine alarm. 
It was Mrs. Buckiston. 

“My dear Derwent,” she cried breathlessly, “have you noticed 
the storm which is brewing ?” 

“Storm—eh? Where?” 

‘It’s as dark as night.” 

“Dark! Storm? Thank goodness!” 

“What? And Elaine on the sea?” 

“Elaine! I never thought of her. I thought—never mind what 
I thought! Elaine! On the sea and a storm! Come! We must 
go. Elaine! O God!” 

He went out of the room, Mrs. Buckiston following, wringing her 
hands. He went out of the house bareheaded, and the wind came 
and smote him. There was a blackness over the land. Out at sea 
were light lines in the heavens, and the waves were running in, white- 
crested, to break on the pebbles of the beach. 

He hurried down a steep way to the shore, stumbling, shuffling, 
slipping, but with no thought for its steepness. On the beach were 
a few long-shoremen watching a light boat battling with the waters. 
Mrs. Buckiston followed him at a long while, consumed in finding a 
securer way. 

‘“‘ My good men,” he said tremulously to the boatmen, “ can we launch 
a boat? I will give any sum to launch a boat. I must go to them!” 

“No boat could be launched in that surf, sir,” said one of them. 

“Tt must be!” he cried. ‘“I—I will go alone if none will come 
with me. I used to be a strong rower. My God!” he added, with 
a sudden burst of emotion, “I can’t stand and wait—I can’t!” 

“ There’s a fishin’ smack after her,” the man said. “She'll doa 
power more good than you or I. Bill Perkins is in her—Bill’s a 
bloomin’ good sailor.” 
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The barrister watched the drama intently, watched the little craft 
battle and the smack growing nearer. 

“Lor ’elp me,” said the boatman, “but that gent knows ’ow to 
’andle a boat. ’E’s a well-plucked un, ’e is! ” 

In a dream Derwent Findlay, Q.C., watched, watched until a cheer 
which sounded a long way off, but was really at his elbow, marked the 
saving of the two dim figures by the smack. 

He was on the pier when they landed. 

“God bless you, Allington!” he said, but the artist wrung his hand 
and passed on. “Elaine! Elaine!!” he cried, with no other words 
at his command, and she smiled through white lips, but looked after 
Allington hungrily. 

That evening the barrister watched the two very closely, saw their 
studious avoidance of each other, noted how their eyes sought each 
other, and turned aside when their glances met. 

In his bedroom he paced the carpet from the window to the door. 

“Tt was too late,” he said. ‘ Twenty-five years ago it might have 
been different, but now it is too late. I’m old, quite old. It is 
natural—they can’t help it, and thank God! Allington is a good 
fellow, a damned good fellow!” 

There was sunshine in the garden in the morning, sunshine which 
filtered through the trees and made lacework of light upon the grass. 

Derwent Findlay sought out his nephew. 

*“ Allington,” he said, “come with me. I want to talk over matters 
with Elaine and you—you must come. She is sitting on the seat 
under the chestnut.” 

Sir, I cannot,” Allington answered. 

The barrister passed his arm through the younger man’s. 

“Yes, Allington, you must humour your uncle. We have only just 
found each other, eh? Gad, after all we are the only ones of the 
family and—come!” 

They found Elaine with a piece of work idling in her lap. 

“ Elaine!” 

She started and looked up. 

* You—you have run away from me—from the Patent Law, eh? 
You are a truant, eh? God bless my soul, I ought to be angry, eh?” 

“ Indeed ™ 

“You must not interrupt. I—I am putting my case. There has 
been a mistake somewhere, eh? Those twenty-five years have come 
back with a rush. I tried to forget ’em, but they won’t be forgotten. 
Yesterday you—you and Allington were face to face with death. 
Then you found out what I have seen for the last few days. I am an 
old man. I have really no business to be thinking of—of being 
married and all that at my time of life. You are young, Elaine, and 
—and it is no good linking a young life to an old one. It would 
never work, never. Stop, don’t say a word. It would be very un- 
comfortable for us both. Here’s Allington. He’s a good fellow—he 
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is my brother’s son. And he is young, there are no twenty-five years 
to come thrusting their noses into his life ; he hasn’t accumulated dust 
and old-fashioned notions. You found out that you loved each other 
yesterday. Oh, yes, I know. I—I have learnt to see in the last 
few weeks.” 

Sir,” said Allington. 

“No, don’t say anything, just take her hand. There, that’s better, 
I—I have made rather a hash of the case, but my judgment’s right 
now. You must be very good to her—but there, you love her and 
she loves you, and—and it’s all right, eh? I will give Elaine away. 
Why, bless me, she might have been my daughter. If—if I had 
understood I might have had just such a daughter now when— _Isn’t 
it lucky we found out the mistake in time, eh? God bless my soul, 
I wonder what Mervyn would say if he knew! I haven’t made such 
a mistake for years. There, not a word. Oh, I’ll make it right with 
Mrs. Buckiston. She will be pleased. I am glad.” 

When he got back to his room and his work on Patent Law, Derwent 
Findlay looked at the pile of papers and at his books. 

“TI never knew that the law was so dry and musty, and full of ashes 
until to-day. God bless my Elaine; she has shown me a little of the 
sunshine of life, and it is well that I have seen before I go over to the 
great majority. God bless Elaine—and Allington,” 

WALTER E. GROGAN. 
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VI. TRINITY COLLEGE 


By THE REv. I. GREGORY SMITH, M.A., Hon. LL.D. 


a ORD LINGEN once said, in one of his charming 
'S after-dinner speeches at a Trinity College 
Gaudy, that the aspect of the College, as seen 
from Broad Street, plainly indicated, even to a casual 
passer-by, that Trinity College was of a comparatively 
late date; he contrasted the open space in front of 
the chapel, the smooth lawn, the railings, which any 
one is at liberty to look through, with the massive, 
fortress-like frontage of older foundations. But the 
present entrance is a modern substitution. In 1773 
the original gateway, with its three arches, was re- 
moved, being very dilapidated, and the gates of light 
and graceful iron-work with palisading were set up 
in its stead, the porter’s lodge, with the little wicket- 
door, as usual, in the heavy oaken gate, standing 
close to the chapel for admission }into the court or 
“ quad.” 

The foundation of Trinity College dates (1554) 
from the stormy period of incipient changes in the 
doctrine and discipline of the Church in England. 
The Founder, though in many ways a representative 
of the new order of things, was of the old faith; and 
his foundation was on the old lines. But for the 
origin of the College we must carry back our thoughts 
to a more remote period. In the last decade of the 
thirteenth century the prior and monks of Durham 
Cathedral founded a small hostel or training-school 
for their novices where Trinity College now stands. 

TRINITY : FROM THE This was subsequently enlarged by Bishop Hatfield, 
ee eee Conwnc Whose name is perpetuated in the University of 
jel ~ Durham by “ Hatfield’s Hall,” to receive eight 
monks and eight students. At the suppression of the monasteries 
the king gave the lands, buildings, &c., belonging to the hostel to the 
Dean and Chapter of Durham, reserving the site to himself with the 
caprice of an irresponsible autocrat. This site Edward VI. bestowed 
on George Owen of Godstowe, a court physician, and another. From 
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them it passed by purchase into the hands of Sir Thomas Pope of 
Pittenhanger, Herts, sole founder of Trinity College. He obtained 
the charter for his foundation from Queen Mary. 

There are several portraits of Sir Thomas Pope in the College, taken 
from one by Holbein at Wroxton, Lord Guildford’s seat—lifelike, and, 
surely, characteristic of the man. The homely, plebeian features, 
the large, clumsy hands, remind one that he was not of noble birth, but 
of a class then rising into importance; the shrewd, kindly expression 
is the expression of a man used to practical affairs, conversant with 
business ; the robe, bordered with fur, is a token of the high favour which 
he enjoyed at court. He was “Clerk of the Briefs in the Star Cham- 
ber, Westminster,” afterwards “Clerk of the Crown in Chancery ” (which 
brought to him the fur), “‘ Warden of the Mint,” “ Master of the Jewel 
House in the Tower,” and “ Master of the Forests south of Trent”; 
all offices implying on his part a more than ordinary aptitude for busi- 
ness and trustworthiness, and very lucrative to their holder. 

But the most important and most lucrative of all his appointments 
was in connection with the Dissolution of the Monasteries. He was 
“ Treasurer of the Augmentation of the King’s Revenue ” derived from 
this source, and, under Cromwell, one of the Commissioners selected 
to visit and inspect abbeys, priories, &c. It has not been alleged 
against him, that he was guilty of any malversation or misappropriation 
of money in these offices; but he accumulated in the course of his 
life a very large fortune, and he died owner of more than thirty manors 
in various parts of the kingdom. As “visitor” of monasteries he 
saved by his intercession the magnificent church at St. Albans, now 
cathedral. He showed himself no time-server, “no sycophant of 
Somerset,” as Warton expresses it, during the brief reign of Edward VI. 
On the accession of Mary he was restored to high place in the service 
of the sovereign. He was deputed—a mark of special confidence—to 
convoy the Princess Elizabeth to Hatfield House, which, before pass- 
ing into the hands of the Cecils, was a royal residence; and he dis- 
charged his difficult task as guardian for a time of the young Princess 
with tact and suavity. At his instigation and by his prompting she 
interceded, not in vain, for two Fellows of the College who had been 
expelled for misconduct by the President and Fellows, and who had 
appealed to the Founder. Very soon after the accession of Elizabeth 
he died, and was buried in St. Stephen’s Church, Walbrook ; the body 
was re-interred in the chapel of the College which he had founded, at 
the east end, close to the altar, where rests also the body of his third 
wife, who survived him many years. Their alabaster effigies lie side by 
side on the north of the altar. Though by no means a warrior, he is 
there clad in armour as a knight, and is commemorated as “ Thomas 
Pope, miles.” His motto is eminently typical of the man, “ Quod in- 
dictum velis, nemini dixeris”; or, in other words, “ Least said is 
soonest mended—stone walls have ears.” 

If it is true that he enjoyed the friendship of Sir Thomas More, this 
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says much for him, for a man is known by his friends. He was sent 
it is said, to break to the prisoner in the Tower the announcement that 
he must prepare to die next day on the scaffold. The narrative tells 
us with what fortitude and cheerfulness More received the message of 
death, and how distressed was the bearer of it. 

Certainly he was a munificent Founder, and if there was indeed any- 
thing of compunction, as often happens in his liberality, at any rate, as 
Warton observes, he gave in his lifetime instead of waiting to bequeath 
what he could keep no longer. Apparently childless, with his large 
fortune, to him the College which he called into being was a beloved 
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TRINITY: THE GATEWAY. 


child, and his gifts to it were not on the impulse of a moment, but 
steadily continuous. 

In the first intention of the Founder provision was made for twelve 
fellows and ‘eight scholars, with a preference for certain counties, 
especially Oxford. The inauguration of the new foundation was on 
the eve of Trinity Sunday, 1556. On St. Swithin’s Day in the same 
year Sir Thomas attended Vespers in the College chapel, and enlarged 
the number of scholars to twelve. “The grammar schools,” he said, 
“are very scantily made use of;” accordingly he preferred to spend 
his money in this way, though at that time grammar schools were spring- 
ing up in most places. On this occasion he presented a mare to each 
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scholar. Some Trinity men may remember a saying of the octogenarian 
fellow and tutor of their College, that there ought to be forty under- 
graduates in the College and a horse for each of them. In the 
Founder’s time were no “commoners.” Sir Thomas would probably 
have regarded them, as at a much later date did E. A. Freeman, as an 
excrescence and superfluity. Before his death he provided a “ sana- 
torium,” or, as it would be called in Italy, a “villeggiatura” for his 
College on the hills at Garsington (a College living) near Shotover. 
This was used in 1570 and 1577, when there was much sickness in 
Oxford ; in the beginning of this century it was in ruins. To the last 


TRINITY : THE FOUNDER’S QUADRANGLE. 


Sir Thomas seems to have taken delight in enriching his College ; and 
after his death his widow played the part of “ Lady Bountiful,” and his 
nephew by marriage, Richard Blount, Esq., of London, founded the 
** Blount ” Scholarship. 

The Founder equipped the new College with statutes, vessels, &c., 
for divine service, and a hundred books for a commencement of the 
library. This is one of the oldest buildings here. In the windows are 
fragments of old coloured glass, and some of the books have curious 
old bindings. The topographical books are valuable; and there is 


1 The Bishop of Winchester is, ex officio, Visitor of the College. 
VOL. LXXI. Zz 
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a volume by Vossius (the Greek Historians) which, apparently, belonged 
once to Ben Jonson. 

The chapel is one of the most interesting features of Trinity College ; 
a good specimen of the Renaissance style, the interior, as often in that 
style, being far more to be admired than the exterior, and the propor- 
tions being excellent. As seen from Broad Street, the side view of 
the chapel is flat and bare, with ugly shapeless windows ;! but within 
the carved cedar and lime work by Grinling Gibbons, the screen and 
altar canopy, the painted ceiling by Berchet representing the Ascension, 
combine to enrich and adorn the chapel. The fragrance of the cedar- 


TRINITY: THE CHAPEL, 


wood is delicious, and, when the chapel has been closed for some time, 
almost overpowering ; it recalls the Temple at Jerusalem. The present 
chapel was consecrated July 1691, the former chapel having suffered 
in the tumults of the civil strife in the earlier part of the century. Dr. 
Bathurst,? then President, with his accustomed liberality gave largely 
for its erection. Dean Aldrich of Christ Church is said to have 


1 On the tower are four female figures in stone: Theology, Medicine, Geometry, 
Astronomy. 
2 Dr. Ralph Bathurst was grandson of Dr. Kettel, his predecessor in the Presi- 


dency; he practised as a physician before being ordained; he became Dean of 
Wells. 
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planned it in conjunction with Sir Christopher Wren. The liberality 
of the President who immediately preceded the President who now is, 
did all that could be done to beautify the windows. 

Dr. Bathurst in other ways also was a munificent benefactor to the 
College ; he gave land for endowment and the statue of Sir Thomas 
Pope over the hall door next to what was the first quadrangle. The 
old buildings on the east side of that “ quad ” still bear his name ; and 
till very recently the President lived in the north east corner of it. 
Now the President’s residence is a handsome and commodious house 


TRINITY: INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL. 


on the east of the chapel, built in the same (Jacobean) style as the 
other new buildings east of the green. 

The hall of the College, which replaced the refectory 1613, is not 
very worthy of notice architecturally, but it contains some interesting 
portraits.!. The “ Scholars’ table,” where the Scholars sit together at 
dinner, has had something to do with that esprit de corps which has 
always been a specialty of the Scholars of Trinity. In 1816, at a 
time when most of the scholarships in the University were restricted 
narrowly by limitations as to place of birth, founder’s kinship, &c., 
Trinity College, like Balliol College, her neighbour on the west, threw 
open her doors to all comers for competition. 


1 In the Common Room is a good portrait of Warton by Rising. 
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Though not one of the largest colleges in Oxford, Trinity has a 
good list of students worthy of mention. Seth Ward was clected 
here (irregularly, for he was not on the foundation, which was in those 
days a necessary qualification) President in 1659, in defiance of the 
Protector’s Government, but he resigned immediately after the Restora- 
tion. Chillingworth, one of the famous controversialists of that period, 
a forerunner of what is now termed “ the Broad School ” of thought in 
the Church of England, was of this College. So were Gellibrand, the 
astronomer ; Antony Aubrey, antiquary and diarist ; Denham, the poet, 
whose noble lines on the river Thames deserve to be remembered ; 
Harrington, author of “Oceana”; Whitby, whose commentary on the 
Bible was in esteem half a century ago; John Evelyn, the gracious and 
accomplished author of “Sylva,” &c.; Lords Halifax (the versatile 
“ Trimmer”) and Somers, both prominent actors in the national 
crisis of the Revolution; Lord North; and, last but greatest, Lord 
Chatham.! Nor must Dr. Thomas Warton? be forgotten, in his days 
one of the ruling spirits of Oxford, to whom we are indebted for 
valuable records of Trinity College. The following distich, by a con- 
temporaneous versifier, shows how high a reputation Warton enjoyed 
then, and how quickly men are forgotten :— 


“Warton the glorious seer of Trinity is set, 
And nought remains but farthing candle Kett.” 


Nevertheless Kett also was a person of some importance in the life 
of the College. His nickname within its walls was “ Horse Ketts” or 
“Oats,” from some real or fancied resemblance in his face to the face 
of a horse. 

One of the latest Presidents before the era of the Royal Commis- 
sions, Dr. Ingram, was an exemplification of that loyalty to the past 
which used to be a characteristic of Oxford, and which opposes an 
uncompromising ‘“*Non Possumus” to all innovation, for better or 
worse. When the undergraduates of the College petitioned for a slight 
alteration in their dietary, he likened their modest request to the spirit 
of the French Revoiution ; and when there was talk in College of the 
impending Commissioners, he said that he would meet them in the 
gateway, with the statutes in one hand and a pistol in the other. 
Since then there has been a rapid succession of Presidents, eminent in 
various ways. 

The great wave of theological controversy which swept over Oxford 
in the middle of this century, and which left, as Goldwin Smith has 
said, “its wrecks on every shore,” touched Trinity College very nearly. 
Here Newman ® had passed his youthful days, and here were still among 


1 In the beginning of the nineteenth century there were many “gentlemen com- 
moners ” (so called) in Trinity. The distinction is now abolished in the University. 

2 He was a friend of Dr. Samuel Johnson. Boswell makes frequent mention of 
undergraduates here, Langton and Topham Beauclerk, with whom Johnson was 
intimate. 

3 When cardinal he was present at Trinity Gaudy on one occasion. 
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the fellows Copeland, Isaac Williams,! and others, his friends and to a 
certain point his followers. The inevitable conflict of opinion at this 
time was perhaps more strongly accentuated in the Common Room 
here than in other colleges; especially when two of the younger dons, 
Haddan and Wayte, undertook to be hon. secretaries for Gladstone’s 
committee when he stood for the University. 

Among the benefactors of the College have been Dr. Kettel, Presi- 
dent very early in the seventeenth century, whose name survives him 
in the old house in Broad Street, Archbishop Sheldon, Seth Ward, 
Bishop of Exeter, George Evelyn of Wootton, and others. Trinity 





TRINITY : THE PRESIDENT’S HOUSE. 


has a long list of worthies and celebrities, very long, considering that 
the College has not been a large one. Two generals of the Parliament 
in the seventeenth century were here, Ireton and Ludlow ; the first 
Earl Selborne, better known here as Roundell Palmer; Montague 
Bernard, and the versatile traveller William Gifford Palgrave; and 
many others swell the roll call. Walter Savage Landor and Burton the 
explorer were here for a little time before being sent down, each for an 
eccentric escapade. 

Within the recollection of many now living Trinity has added dis- 
tinguished names to her roll-call, especially in the study of history. It 


1 His autobiography is, in many ways, the best history of the Oxford Movement. 
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must suffice to mention here the late Professor E. A. Freeman, author 
of the Norman Conquest and of many other historical works ; the late 
Bishop of St. David’s, the wise and devout W. Basil Jones; and 
Arthur West Haddan, the indefatigable student of the obscure records 
of early Christianity in these isles. All these have passed away. 
But we have with us still the learned Bishop of Oxford, the Right 
Hon. James Bryce, M.P., and others whom it is not possible to 
enumerate in these pages. Without endorsing the over-patriotic 
enthusiasm of the late Mr. Freeman, who loved to affirm, half in jest, 
that his Trinity College was Trinity College par excellence, as if the 
great sister foundations at Cambridge and Dublin had never been, we 
may venture to say that his College has fulfilled the intention of her 
munificent Founder, and has sent forth good men to serve God in 
Church and State. 

The visitor to Oxford, who enters the iron gateway of Trinity 
College, must not omit to see the Lime-Walk! in the garden, where 
the checkered light streams down on the silent walk through a 
network of twisted branches like the fretwork of a Gothic ceiling in 
a venerable minster church. 


1 There seems to have been a maze or labyrinth, with a fountain in the midst of it, 
where the lime-walk is now. 
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FROM JANE AUSTEN’S “EMMA.” 


A drawing by Chris Hammond. 
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Y the death of Miss Chris Hammond, at the early age of thirty- 

B nine, the English art-world has suffered a notable loss. The 
deceased artist was amply endowed with all the specific qualities 
necessary for the attainment of eminence as a painter either in water- 
colours or in oils; but circumstances determined that she was to 
devote her talents more particularly to the pen-and-ink illustration of 
books and of stories appearing in weekly journals or in monthly 
magazines. In this important and significant branch of the delineator’s 
art Miss Chris Hammond, at the time of her death, held, so far as 
her own sex is concerned, a place entirely apart ; while, if we measure 
her achievements by the standard applied to work proceeding from the 
male hand, we are confident that no competent critic would deny her 
a place among the foremost six of her contemporaries, and that others, 
of no less competence, would unhesitatingly rank her among the fore- 
most three. The latter view is the one in which we share. On a 
broad comparison, for instance, of Miss Hammond’s work with that 
of Mr. Hugh Thomson or that of Mr. Bernard Partridge, there is 
nothing discoverable which in such a manner differentiates it from 
theirs as to cause us to feel that we have any allowance to make for the 
fact of its being “woman’s work.” What does distinguish it from 
theirs, to a greater extent perhaps than they differ between themselves, 
has nothing to do with sureness of eye or dexterity of hand, but is 
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concerned with those underlying qualities of heart and brain which, 
when present in conjunction with an entirely co-equal technique, give 
to all noteworthy art-work of feminine origin a glamour and aroma such 
as belong to nothing else. Fancy, delicacy, vigour, variety, subtlety of 
characterisation, distinction in both conception and execution were all 
in rich measure at Miss Hammond’s command. Beyond this there 














FROM JANE AUSTEN’S “EMMA.” 


A drawing by Chris Hammond. 


was continually present, even in her slightest productions, the high note 
of sincerity ; that priceless quality, we mean, which affects us with the 
confidence that she was always and at every stage of her development 
doing the very best that it was in her to do, and was at the same 
moment always aspiring beyond to do “better next time.” And in 
fulfilling this aspiration she seldom failed, so that it may emphatically 
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be said that she died without having revealed to us the precise limits 
of her capacity—a happiness that does not fall to the lot of every 
artist. Her unbroken progress was, in fact, no less remarkable than 
her productiveness, while throughout the whole large body of her work 
there lives and moves that heart-touching spirit of wnsentimentalised 


FROM JANE AUSTEN’S “SENSE AND SENSIBILITY.” 


A drawing by Chris Hammond. 


goodness which has its deepest root in an intense and disinterested 
devotion to the work itself. It is useless for us to tell ourselves not 
to grieve over this young unfinished career; we must do so. At the 
same time we may, with all justification, take comfort in the remem- 
brance of how much was “ goodly, truly, and beautifully ” accomplished 
before it ceased. 
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Miss Christiana Mary Demain Hammond (for such is her full 
name) was the eldest daughter of the late Mr. Horatio Demain 
Hammond, and was born in South London. Her childhood and 
girlhood were uneventful except for the comparatively early loss of 
her mother, to whose memory she was devotedly attached. Under 
her father’s roof she received, from her governess, her first elementary 
instruction in the use of her pencil, and when the due age arrived, 
she proceeded with her sister, Miss Gertrude Demain Hammond (now 


FROM JANE AUSTEN’S “EMMA.” 


A drawing by Chris Hammond. 


Mrs. Henry McMurdie) to the Lambeth School of Art, then under 
the direction of Mr. Sparkes. The master from whom she considered 
that, while there, she had derived the most profitable instruction was 
Mr. J. H. Smith. At this institution she gained, under the award 
of Sir Alma Tadema, the “Cressy” prize, an honour open for com- 
petition to all the students, and falling upon the best sketch on a 
specially given subject. Subsequently, in consequence of the general 
high merit of her work, the authorities passed a verdict upon her 
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entitling her to three years’ free instruction at the Royal Academy 
Schools, and into these, still accompanied by her sister, she accord- 
ingly passed. Here she distinguished herself, during the three years’ 
period, by passing through the various schools and the intervening 
examinations almost as rapidly as is practicable. The passing of 
these examinations, combined with a regular attendance at all lectures, 
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FROM JANE AUSTEN’S “SENSE AND SENSIBILITY.” 


A drawing by Chris Hammond. 


entitles the Academy student to a further three years’ period of free 
training. Unfortunately the state of Miss Hammond’s health at the 
time prevented her from fulfilling the latter of the two conditions, and 
the consequence of this disability was that she left the Academy three 
years earlier than her choice would have led her to do. Whether 
rightly or wrongly it is impossible to say, but the young artist had mis- 
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givings as to her ability as an oil-painter to achieve with sufficient 
rapidity a reputation that would justify her in having adopted art as 
her means of livelihood ; and, though she was filled with a sound and 
wholesome ambition for distinction with her brush and pallet, she felt 
clear intimations from within that in “black and white” she might 
hope more speedily to attain such results as were rendered necessary 
by her condition of dependence on her own resources. While still 
under the eye of the Royal Academy she had in various serials given 
to the public a taste of what, as time progressed, she was likely to 
accomplish in this particular line. Mr. James Barr, editor of the 
Detroit Free Press, and Mr. Henry Reichardt, art-editor of Pick-Me- 
Up, were among the first to recognise her distinct abilities and to 
secure her services for the papers of which they had command; and 
she was ever ready with expressions of a loyal gratitude towards these 
gentlemen for the helping hand that each had lent her in the difficult 
early stages of her career. Her success for some years was solid, 
quiet, and continuous. In 1894 the weekly Illustrated, S¢. Pau/’s, was 
started under the directorship of Mr. Reichardt, and to its first 
number Miss Hammond contributed several drawings of varied and 
conspicuous merit. This first number made, without any doubt, an 
epoch in her career, for very shortly after its appearance she was 
approached, on the one hand, by the great publishing houses of 
Macmillans and Allens, and on the other hand, by Sir William Ingram 
(proprietor of the Ji/ustrated London News and the Sketch), and from 
that time up to the period of her last illness she was so completely 
occupied with work for leading publishers and magazine and news- 
paper proprietors as to be often compelled to decline commissions 
such as she would have had a special delight in executing, had it been 
possible. The following list of her book-work during the period 
mentioned may be allowed to speak for itself :— 


1895, Maria Edgeworth’s Castle Rackrent and The Absentee (Macmillan). 
Pa - Popular Tales (Macmillan). 
“a Marmoutel’s Moral Tales (George Allen). 
»» Richardson’s Sir Charles Grandison (George Allen). 
1896, Maria Edgeworth’s Helen (Macmillan). 
~ ‘i Belinda (Macmillan). 
~ Goldsmith’s Comedies (George Allen). 
1897, Maria Edgeworth’s 7he Parent’s Assistant (Macmillan). 
»» Thackeray’s Henry Esmond (Service & Paton). 
- Pendennis (Service & Paton). 
» =i Blackmore’ s, Dariel (Blackwood). 
1898, Thackeray’s Vanity Fair (Service & Paton). 
sis ‘s The Newcomes (Service & Paton). 
» Lord Lytton’s 7he Caxtons (Service & Paton). 
» Jane Austen’s Zama (George Allen). 
» Miss Rowsell’s 7he Boys of Fairmead (Warne). 
1899, Jane Austen’s Sense and Sensibility (George Allen). 
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1899, Mrs. Craik’s John Halifax, Gentleman (Nisbet). 
» O.V. Caine’s Ju the Year of Waterloo (Nisbet). 
» Maria Edgeworth’s Lazy Laurence, and Other Stories (Macmillan). 
»» Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranfordand Mary Barton (Gresham Publishing Co.). 
» Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice (Gresham Publishing Co.). 
George Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life is now in the publisher's hands, 
awaiting issue. A number of examples of the artist’s original work are in 
the possession of Mr. George Allen, and may be obtained from him. 


Few probably can realise to themselves how great a strain, mental 
as well as in some measure physical, must be undergone by an artist 
who undertakes to deliver within a given time a long series of illustra- 
tions for a novel. Miss Hammond sometimes felt this, and she 
always hailed and marked with white the day that brought her (as was 
frequently the case while one of her extended orders was proceeding) a 
commission to illustrate with a single sketch some short classic of 
English or foreign verse, especially if the poem were from the hand of 
one of her particularly favourite writers. A very fascinating and 
characteristic specimen of what she was accustomed to do under these 
happy circumstances was given in the above-named first number of 
St. Pauls, the little poem illustrated being “The Stolen Kiss” of 
George Wither. 

For the reasons already mentioned, the bulk of work in oil-colour 
left by Miss Hammond is not large, but it is all stamped with the 
same qualities as characterise her pen-and-ink work, including that 
vital mark which points to the certainty of higher attainment had her 
life been spared. She produced a few very noteworthy portraits in 
this medium, the besi perhaps being that of her intimate and devoted 
friend Miss Alma Murray, exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1894 
under the title of “ How do you spell it?” and that of Miss Gertrude 
Demain Hammond, which was shown at the Society of British Artists. 
The very last picture that she completed (a week or two only previous 
to her death) was a small “oil,” an interior with two figures, man and 
woman, in illustration of the couplet-— 


“ He who complies against his will 
Is of the same opinion still.” 


Among the oil-colour sketches now remaining in her studio are 
some landscape subjects of extreme truth and freshness of handling. 
In water-colour her two most distinguishing pictures are again perhaps 
the portraits of her sister and of Miss Alma Murray, the latter 
exhibited at the Institute in 1895, and the former, so far as we can 
ascertain, not yet submitted to the public eye. It is a little sad now 
to think that, only a few weeks before her death, Miss Hammond had 
inherited a small sum of money which would have enabled her to 
devote more time to portrait-painting, and to the production of pictures 
such as that just mentioned as having been her last work. Our own 
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conviction is that, as a portrait-painter, she would have achieved a 
solid and distinctive position, and in this conviction we are far from 
being alone. The strong promise, indeed, which has been perceived 
in this direction adds very materially to the poignancy of the regret— 
felt by all sincere lovers of art—at the early removal from our midst of 
an artist so true and varied of insight and so strong and delicate of 
hand as Miss Chris Hammond had, in all competent opinions, demon- 
strated herself to be. 


ALFRED FORMAN. 


FROM JANE AUSTEN’S “SENSE AND SENSIBILITY.” 


A drawing by Chris Hammond, 











THE FAIRY FUNERAL 


And all around, 
Over the mossy ground, 
Stole a low cadenced sound of tiny feet. 


fis twilight air grew still and passing sweet, 


Then, two by two, came on the Fairy train 
With solemn tread, 
Bearing away the dead 
Whom midnight moon should ne’er behold again. 


Lifeless and pale upon a rose-leaf lay 
The elfin Queen, 
Still robed in glittering sheen, 
Borne by four moths draped in long mantles grey. 


The sorrowing flowers bent o’er Titania dead, 
And looked their last 
Upon her as she past, 

When thus all mournfully King Oberon said: 


“Qh, pearly dew! blend not thy tears with ours! 
One moment stay, 
Till we have passed away, 

Our tears alone must bathe our funeral flowers. 


“ And thou, O gentle breeze! forbear to sigh ! 
Stir not a leaf 
In unavailing grief, 

But let the fairy funeral go by.” 





d On wended they, and never more was seen 
That fairy band ; 
They all forsook the land 
Where Oberon had forever lost his Queen. 


No more in magic ring ’neath greenwood tree 
Shall elfin sprite 
:. Gladden midsummer night 
i With dance and song and gleesome revelry. 





L. MERRITT WHELAN. 


FAR EASTERN VIGNETTES 


II. BY THE SEA 


N the grey sand of the beach at Kamakura the Pacific rollers 
break quietly. We face the south-west, and our mile or so of 
curved coast-line is isolated on either hand by rugged head- 

lands, sheer cliffs rising straight from the deep sea, with no passage 
round them even at low tide. These cliffs, as they turn inland, are 
pierced by many caves, which have been formed, not by the sea, but 
by the volcanic fires of bygone ages; a luxuriant vegetation crowns 
them, palm, bamboo, pine, and a gleam and glow of blossoming trees. 
Under a pale clear sky the waves shine with opal reflections as they 
catch golden lights from the afternoon sun. 

There are fishing-boats in plenty, rising high at the prow. Their 
finely-wrought wood has no touch of paint, but is of a rich equal brown. 
Many have their sails set to catch the breeze, which they do in their 
odd puckered stripes, each stripe holding a separate pocket full of wind 
on its own account. Others have no sails, but a crew of sturdy rowers 
with a minimum of blue raiment sends them swiftly through the water. 
We stand and watch a long line of fishermen pulling their nets to shore. 
A seemingly interminable length of rope runs down the shelving beach, 
and out somewhere to the deep sea. The men, twenty or more, with 
a few important small boys giving aid, have their one blue garment 
tucked well up round their waists. They clutch the rope at intervals 
with hooked bamboo sticks, and drag, not too strenuously, but progress 
is made, however slowly, and after half-an-hour or so the net begins to 
appear, and is soon spread out on the sand, full of fish. Such little 
fishes! | Minnows would be giants beside them, whitebait of the most 
delicate, transparent, silvery films. On dainty little frames of grass 
stems, six or eight inches across, the fishermen, with wives and children 
aiding, spread the fish in thin, conglomerate layers, and those little 
plaques are placed in hundreds on rough mats laid out in the sun, 
where they quickly dry into papery sheets, and are ready for the 
market, 

“How much for one?” we ask a tired-looking, many-childrened 
woman, whose youngest fixes us with stony black eyes over her shoulder, 
while the husband and the rest straighten themselves politely, the bowing 
posture being just then void of any courteous significance. 

“ Two rin,” they answer in chorus. As a rin is the equivalent of 
the five-hundredth part of a shilling, we feel that we may afford to buy 
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a sheet without extravagance, and the family occupy themselves in 
picking off the background of stalks. We find the two rin, and hand 
over our purchase to O Suye San, the quiet little maid who accom- 
panies us. ‘“ You will eat it, O Suye San, won’t you?” we ask. But 
she thinks not, and proceeds to explain with much technical know- 
ledge, and fully over-much command of language for our easy com- 
prehension, in what respects the preparation of the fish is not just 
exactly what it should be for consumption by persons in her, superior 
to the lowest, class of life. As that is so, there is no more to be 
said save “Throw it away then, but wait till we are round the 
- corner; don’t hurt the poor people’s feelings.” Needless recom- 
mendation! When does a Japanese hurt the feelings of another 
Japanese ? 

We walk on, and come to fields and fields of broad green fronds of sea- 
weed, spread out to dry in separate claims with six-inch spaces between. 
There has been a ground swell and a “calling of the sea” over-night, 
and the tide has gone back, leaving at intervals great heaps and ridges 
of this fine edible seaweed. The coarser and larger leaves, from four 
to five feet long, will be sold for manure, but they are being dried 
just as carefully as the more delicate sort, which is to be made up in 
packets and laid out, along with eggs and fruits and dried wedges of 
bonito, in the shops of the towns, We thread our way gingerly round 
and about the tiny paths, till, becoming quite hopelessly involved, we 
make a guilty rush across some one’s claim and reach the nearest sand 
dune. Here we clamber up, catching at the tough grass and shrubs, 
many-berried still, though the spring is far advanced. We come 
presently to a side street, dirty enough, as is the wont of fishing-villages, 
but not without glimpses of dainty interiors, matted and flower-decked. 
The children are out of school; those who are not busy on the beach 
are improving the time with martial exercises, for the war with China 
is still going on, and the enthusiasm and patriotic zeal have penetrated 
everywhere, being cultivated and encouraged by those in authority, 
so that the loyalty and patriotism characteristic of the people go more 
than ever hand-in-hand. 

“ What is that ? Look!” says a child of our party, stopping suddenly 
in front of an open interior. What indeed! We all stop, horror- 
struck for a moment. Strung in a row across the matted chamber 
are heads, heads of Chinamen all gashed and gory. One has lost half 
his nose, another has a ghastly wound from forehead to chin. But why 
particularise? There they hang, but with the blood too fresh and 
red, the waxen features too waxen to sustain for long the startling 
realism of these death-masks. 

Works of art they are, models which would do credit to any “ show” 
in the world. An old woman comes forward with an affable smile and 
turns them round proudly so as to give us a better view of their 
realistic pig-tails. ‘What does it mean?” They are hanging up to 
dry, they are only just finished. A Government order for the use of 
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the Board schools. Object lessons in patriotism. These must be 
delivered to-morrow at the school of the next Commune. 

“‘ Nippon Banzai,” shout the small soldiers, shouldering their wooden 
muskets and waving the red-rayed flag. Then they break out into a 
war-hymn, to the tune, approximately, of “Sun of my Soul,” and defile 
between the dunes towards the sea, singing as they go. No doubt 
there is something to be said for this straining after the patriotic or 
Jingo ideal. We say it with argument, more or less futile, as we 
shudder ourselves away from those masks of death. 

Away from those gruesome heads, but here in Japan the dead are 
everywhere. We turn where the road rises sharply winding to the top 
of the northern headland of Inamura-no-Saki, where long ago the Sea 
God rolled back the waves, answering thus the prayer of the warrior 
patriot who threw his sword into the sea from its summit as a votive 
offering, making a way by which his soldiers passed dry shod to 
Kamakura. The whole hill is sacred, and every slope and fold of its 
surface is full of shrines and graves. Old, old graves, with time-worn 
inscriptions on moss-grown stones, or featureless Buddhas throned on 
lotus blooms. New graves, with some pathetic rag or pair of sandals 
hung beside them, or a withered canopy of bamboo branches to keep 
off the sun and rain. In Japan we feel that we lose much when we 
are unable to read what is written. Everything is inscribed, and the 
inscriptions, save for a recognisable symbol here and there, tell us 
nothing, if it be not by reminding us of the nearness and remoteness 
at once of so much else around us. But there are some things which 
we canread. Two or three smouldering sticks of incense in the hollow 
of a gravestone, a bunch of flowers freshly gathered, a little lacquer tray 
with cups, covered basins, chopsticks all complete. Does no one dis- 
turb them? Whowould rob the dead? The sacred dead, half deified, 
as the Shinto religion holds, re-incarnate according to Buddhist teach- 
ing. And yet the pathetic inconsistency is here which governs us all 
when we try to follow beyond that shut gate. They must be fed, cared 
for, ministered to. There is a long dreary journey; bring sandals for 
the tired feet. And food, the rice which has strengthened and nourished 
them hitherto, saki in the familiar bottles. The Bread and Wine which 
are, next to the great Sun himself who is their Creator, the types and 
assurance of Life Everlasting. 

The weather has tarnished the lacquer of the trays and basins, 
but men and animals alike have respected them, and nothing is 
disturbed. 

“She was a young girl, very young,” says O Suye San, a little sadly 
as she reads one of the inscriptions, a sort of palimpsest, carved over the 
worn-out traces of former writing on a tall stone with that poor house- 
hold gear propped up below in its wistful futility. But she is gay 
again directly, and busies herself in gathering the large pale violets 
which grow thickly by the side of the path. 

So we reach the top of the headland and gaze awhile on the opal 
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sea. The thick black column of smoke from the volcano of Vries 
Island rises in front. To the right is the little gem-like island of 
Enoshima, sacred to Benten, goddess of Luck, a fortunate isle, full of 
dainty sights and sacred memorials. On the left, the beach is divided 
by the silver thread of a little river, along which legend clings, making 
it a classic stream. The view is closed by the opposite headland, over 
the sub-tropical foliage of which the distance throws a blue-grey veil, 
and against it rolls, white and solid, the smoke of the train from 
Yukoska, rushing suddenly, like an escaping gnome from his cave in 
the heart of the rocks, a beauty the more amid all the loveliness of the 
vivid spring. 
I. RANKEN. 





IN THE WIND 


By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN 


that a theatrical company at San Francisco had been attempting 

the representation of a “sacred drama” after the manner of the 
Ober-Ammergau Passion Play. It is strange to see the new world 
making an effort to revive one of the most popular entertainments of 
medieval Europe. Representations of this description have rightly 
become distasteful to modern ideas, though thousands of people will 
no doubt flock to Ober-Ammergau during the present summer to 
witness there the sole survival of the old “ miracle” or “ mystery” 
play. Certainly our ancestors saw nothing objectionable in dramatising 
sacred histories. Indeed, it has been suggested that the early Fathers 
gave their countenance to such spectacles with the express object of 
providing a rival entertainment to the theatrical representations of 
their pagan fellow-countrymen. What the very earliest plays of the 
kind were like we have no means of telling. In England and in 
Europe generally they first became popular about the time of the 
Crusades, when they were represented in the churches, with the clergy 
for actors. ‘They seem to have been realistic to an extraordinary degree. 
More than once a Judas narrowly escaped hanging in good earnest, and 
an ancient burgher was nearly suffocated by having his face gilded over 
to represent a sacred character. I have read of a representation of the 
Creation in which Adam and Eve gravely enacted the history of the open- 
ing chapters of Genesis in the primitive costume of Paradise. This, too, 
before a “large and respectable” assemblage in one of the principal 
English towns! The devil was always the buffoon of these dramas. 
They used to chase him about the stage with bladders tied to sticks. 
In one play there were three devils, and the fun seems to have waxed 
as “fast and furious” as it did at Alloway Kirk the night of Tam 
o’ Shanter’s famous ride. Sometimes a stage of three storeys was used, 
the top storey being meant to represent heaven, the middle storey 
earth, and the lowest storey hell. The more horrible the latter was 
made, the better were the spectators pleased. How our English fore- 
fathers felt in witnessing such absurd travesties of devotional matters 
it is impossible to say. The miracle play was said to be for “the 
greater edification of the common people,” but to the modern mind, at 
any rate, the edification is not very evident. Of course the Ober- 
Ammergau Play is of an entirely different nature. It is a purely 
religious spectacle, offered in a religious spirit, and represented by 


Nv so long ago there was an announcement in the newspapers 
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persons of blameless and even pious character. No doubt a great 
many people look upon it as a sort of holiday entertainment, but that 
is not the fault of either the play or the players. One ought to go to 
Ober-Ammergau less as a spectator than as a devotee. 


* * * 


Our old friend 7ruth is much concerned about the careless way in 
which hymns are selected for special occasions, notably for marriages 
and funerals. A veteran sinner is buried with the words, ‘“ Now the 
labourer’s task is o’er” ringing over his remains, while a titled young 
fellow with a predisposition to bankruptcy, marrying an elderly heiress, 
goes off on the honeymoon to the strains of ‘‘O perfect love, all human 
thought transcending.” I am afraid this sort of thing is inevitable. 
Mr. Labouchere might preach to more purpose against certain mal- 
apropos selections of another kind which often occur. Two years 
ago I actually heard a Presbyterian parson follow his prayer for the 
mending of the Prince of Wales’ broken knee by giving out the hymn 
“Courage, brother, do not stumble.” There is a story about Mr. 
Gladstone, just after quitting office on his failure to carry a Home 
Rule Parliament, being obliged to sit and listen to the anthem: “ It is 
enough, O Lord; now take away my life, for I am not better than 
my fathers.” On the other hand, a certain organist’s selection of 
“ And grant a leader bold and brave” the Sunday following Lord 
Beaconsfield’s death was excellent, whether intentional or not. But 
curious things of the kind are constantly happening. It is not so 
long ago that the service list of one of the English Cathedrals contained 
the following line: “I will wash—E. J. Hopkins.” Of course the 
reference was to the veteran organist’s setting of “I will wash my 
hands in innocency.” It is dangerous shortening titles in this way. 
Dr. Child, who paved at his own expense the body of Windsor Chapel, 
of which he was organist, once made an anthem-setting of the words 
“O Lord, grant the King a long life.” The writer of another service 
list found that he was running short of room in the line, and this was 
how he set it down: “O Lord, grant the King a long—Child.” Such 
things make the judicious grieve and the irreverent smile. 


* * * 


Sir Roger de Coverley once remarked that the very mention of a 
lady’s library gave him a great curiosity to see it. When he did see it, 
he found that there were “some few books which the lady had 
bought for her own use, but that most of them had been got 
together, either because she had heard them praised, or because she 
had seen the authors of them.” I doubt if the ladies of the present 
day are book-collectors even to that extent. The biographer of Mrs. 
Aphra Behn refutes the vulgar error that a Dutchman cannot love ; 
but whether or not a lady can love books, love them for their own 
sakes, is, as Mr. Lang says, a question which may not be so readily 
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settled. According to an American literary man who has just been 
airing his views on the subject, the sex have no appreciation whatever of 
sterling excellence in literature. That is to say, ‘they have not an inborn 
and self-sustaining love of literature”; and by literature the American 
means “ real books, not the ceaseless flight of trumpery novels that be- 
clouds the air.” How many women, he goes on to ask in effect, do you 
know who are capable of sitting down to the serious reading of a serious 
book? How many that have any real acquaintance with the books that 
the concurring judgment of all ages has pronounced great ? How many 
that, “of unstimulated volition, cloistered in their own apartments, 
with no man around to guide their preference or reward by his notice 
a false or artful vanity of learning,” would take up Milton, or Dante, 
or Goethe, or anything of Walter Pater, or John Addington Symonds, 
or Carlyle, or Lowell for five minutes of thoughtful consideration ? 
How many women have you ever met who knew anything whatever 
about Boswell’s “ Johnson,” or had read Macaulay’s letters or even 
one of his essays? Mr. Matthew Arnold wrote some things that men 
call good ; do you often hear a woman speak of them? This looks 
rather serious, but in truth it is not serious at all. A woman who has 
read all the literary masterpieces of the ages is a woman that men 
would, as a general rule, prefer not to know. A woman of that sort 
is always sure to be something of a “ blue stocking,” and women were 
not meant to be “blue stockings” any more than they were meant 
to smoke cigarettes and ride cycles. Besides, as a writer in the 


Nineteenth Century has just been proving to us, women have always 
something like ten per cent. less brains than men. What, then, should 
they be expected to read but novels ? 


* * * 


Speaking of novels, I wish our writers of fiction would find some 
way of making their heroes pop the question without making them look 
absolutely ridiculous. It is my fate to review a goodly number of 
novels in the course of the year; and I declare that not more than 
three or four out of every hundred volumes passing through my hands 
have a decent proposal scene. You cannot read without thinking how 
very foolish the hapless hero is making himself. You picture yourself 
in the same position, and actually blush when you imagine yourself 
committing such a piece of stupidity. There is really no reason why 
a man should make an ass of himself when he asks a woman to be his 
wife. The thing can be done, I feel sure, very prettily and very 
sensibly ; and in any case I am morally certain that it is never done 
in the way that novelists generally do it. There may be a difficulty in 
setting down the procedure in cold type. I don’t know; I have 
never tried to make out a form of proposal. But I submit that if there 
is a real difficulty—if it cannot be done without making the pair look 
so preposterously absurd—it ought not to be done at all. A skilful 
novelist could easily make the reader imagine that the question had 
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been “ popped” without saying a word about it. He would put the 
pair in such a way that you would feel the man was bound to propose. 
Then the printer would interpose with, we will say, a line of “ stars ” ; 
the whole thing would be over, and the reader would go on with pleas- 
ing thoughts of the situation that had just been taken for granted. 
That is how I would do it anyway if I couldn’t manage it better than 
the average novelist. 
* * * 


Dr. Holmes’ lady novelist in “The Poet at the Breakfast Table” 
declared that she had a dozen different ways of popping the question 
for use in her stories, There is certainly a considerable variety. You 
have the sentimental proposal—which, however, with the serious or 
grave proposal, is now quite out of date. There is the practical proposal, 
a very common but essentially a middle-class affair. There is the 
proposal by letter, which used to be much in favour, but is now 
adopted only by the timorous, the middle-aged, and the widower. 
There is the graceful proposal, which is frequently used by romantic 
people, who find that it can readily be worked into any conversation or 
surroundings. And there is what may be called the vague proposal, 
an admired new style which is known to answer well, and may be 
recommended to shy people. Of course the man who goes in for this 
form must reckon on having to be “helped out” by the other side. 
But there is no difficulty about that with the present-day girl. Timidity 
in woman is a thing of the past, like the stomacher and the crinoline. 
In the time of Fielding and Smollett no self-respecting girl could 
receive a proposal without either instantly fainting or being “sunk in 
the sweetest confusion’; but nowadays the chances are that a young 
fellow may even find himself assisted when he has really no idea of 
proposing. It is astonishing what unimportant trifles are taken by the 
ladies to mean “something.” But there is no need to enlarge on the 
subject. It is not the male wooer who requires instruction in the art 
of popping the question, but the novelists who make such a ninny of 
him when they set him to the business. 


* * *« 


In connection with a subject which we discussed in this column 
recently, I should like to ask why every woman thinks it necessary 
that she should learn to play the piano? Why always the piano? 
Why not some of the many other musical instruments? In olden 
times the musical accomplishments of women were supposed to be 
excellent as matrimonial baits. In one of Middleton’s plays, a country 
maiden of sweet seventeen is sent to London to be taught song and the 
art of playing on the viol-da-gamba in order that she may be “ fit for 
a consort.” That same Burton who took Johnson out of bed in 
the morning, speaks of a part of a gentlewoman’s bringing up— 
to sing, dance, and play on the lute or some such instrument before 
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she can say her Pater Noster or the ten commandments. “It is the 
next way, their parents think, to get them husbands: they are compelled 
to learn. ’Tis a great allurement, as it is often used, and many are 
undone by it.” Now this may have been all very well for the women 
of Burton’s time, when the piano was still in the womb of the future. 
The harp, the lute, nearly all instruments that are plucked by the 
fingers enhance a woman’s charms. They are held—or rather let 
us say, they were held—near her breast. She fondled them, she 
caressed them. She faced her hearer. As he listened he saw the 
whiteness of her shapely hand (note how the theme inspires the 
writer !), the soft curves of her arms. Or growing bolder, he looked 
into her eyes. The song was heard in a dream; the instrument was a 
part of the woman ; its gentleness invited confidences. It filled a lull 
in the conversation. It dispelled fear, it encouraged hope ; faltering 
fingers were more eloquent than words. In those days music was the 
handmaid of Venus. But now? Well, to put it plainly, the piano has 
driven out such wooing. To-day technique is more than sentiment, 
and the keyboard of the piano more than the face of the adored. The 
lover meditates. He hears “undisputable proofs of the strength of 
her fingers, and he is sure that incessant practice has made them tough 
and bony.” Thundering octave passages lead him to make mental 
inquiries as to the softness of her wrists, he reflects on the amount of 
time that must necessarily be spent in acquiring and maintaining such 
digital prowess, and he wonders if she could take care of a house, and 
cook a dinner, and sew on a shirt button. He has read somewhere 
that the greater number of pianists are victims of insomnia and sufferers 
from cruel nervous diseases. He is persuaded that she is irritable and 
morose, and—well, the end of the matter very likely is that he goes 
forth to look for a girl who does nof play the piano. He might as well 
look for a dead donkey. N.8.—The piano through the wall has been 
playing all through the writing of this paragraph. And yet it is en- 
joined that a man shall love his neighbour as he loves himself! 


* * * 
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